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HOUSE OF LORDS.—Juty 18. 


Tue adjourned debate on the Irish Church Bill was continued, with 
a very full attendance of the Peers. 


The debate was opened by Lord Carserry, who condemned gene- 
rally the ray 2 adopted by the Ministers with respect to Ireland ; and 
rs largely from the evidence of Dr. Doyle. He objected to the 
Bill wien ; but still, considering that something should be done, 
he would vote for the second reading, to get it into Committee. 


The Bishop of ExeTER was the principal champion of the Church 
on this occasion, and spoke for four hours against the Bill. The 
general drift of his argument was to shew, that ever since Catholic 
Emancipation had been conceded, the Church had been in danger 
from the encroachments of the Catholic party : and he contended that 
if the friends of the Protestant establishment did not make a stand 
now, the whole would soon be swept away. He quoted largely from 
evidence taken before Parliament, as well as from pamphlets of 
various authors, in support of his position, but more especially from 
the evidence and writings of Dr. Doyle, and the s es and letters 
of Mr. O'Connell. The Reverend Prelate entered into a complete 
history of all the controversies between the conflicting parties on this 
subject, and left nothing unsaid that could — is opposition 
to the Bill, which he considered to be fraught with present injury and 
ultimate destruction to the Protestant Established hurch. 


Lord Stourton, a Catholic Peer, made a short but very appro- 
priate reply to some of the aspersions of the Bishop of Exeter; as 
the following extract from his pithy and spirited speech will shew :— 


‘He denied that the Catholics professed the tenets which the right 
reverend prelate had asserted were part and parcel of their faith; and he 
held it to be unwarrantable and contrary to Christian charity to make ex 
parte statements the foundation of sweeping accusations against a body of 
as loyal and well-intentioned subjects as any in the empire. The right 
reverend prelate said that the present Bill was repugnant to the Protestant 
principles of the Constitution, implying that its supporters must therefore 
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be the foes, secret or open, of the Protestant Establishment. Was this the 
way, he would ask, that a Bill sent up to them by the almost unanimous 
voice of the first Parliament which for centuries could be said to represent 
the feelings and interests of the people was to be treated ? (Hear.) Might 
not the difference of opinion which obtained, even on the bench of bishops 
itself, as to its merit, have taught the right reverend prelate to judge some- 
what more charitably of the advocates of that measure? (Hear.) This 
readiness to impute none but bad motives said not much in favour of the 
impugner’s Christian charity. The right reverend prelate asserted that the 
Catholics were taught to pha the obligations of an oath. Gracious 
goodness! What, then, had shut out the Catholics for more than a century, 
not only from Parliament but almost all the political advantages of the 
Constitution? (Hear, hear.) The right reverend prelate cited several 
obscure tracts and pamphlets, which only extraordinary zeal could have 
ferretted out as the orthodox of the Catholic doctrine and discipline. The 
Catholics repudiated them ; he, as a Catholic, disowned them ; and as well 
and as fairly might some one-sided pamphlet, written to make out a case 
of intolerance, be cited as a proof of the charitable and tolerant spirit of 
the Church of England. (Hear, hear.) The right reverend prelate had 
quoted on that and other occasions from the writings of Dr. Doyle, as if that 
eminent person were the only authority in the Irish Catholic hierarchy. 
Now, he (Lord Stourton) admired the ability displayed in those writings, but 
dissented from many of them as strongly as could any Protestant member of 
that House (hear, hear); but he must protest against their being:cited as 
canons of the Catholic worship and praetice. (Hear.) Dr. Doyle was.a 
writer of pamphlets—political pamphlets; some such might perhaps be 
found on the episcopal bench of that House ; and with as much truth and 
justice might some partisan political pamphlet, of a dignitary of the 
Established Church, be quoted as the standard of its thevlogical doctrine, 
as Dr. Doyle’s political effusions as irrefragable demonstrations of the civil 
tendeney of the Catholic faith.’ (Hear, hear.) 


Lord PLunkert followed, and, with his usual force and ability 
took a wide range over the various topics adverted to by the Bishop 
of Exeter ; but applied himself particularly to the question of the co- 
ronation oath, on which he shed such light, that we extract that por- 
tion of his speech with great satisfaction. It was thus. 


‘ It was contended that in concurring in this enactment the Soverei 
would be violating the oath he took at the coronation; that, in short, the 
coronation oath opposed an insuperable bar to the sanction of such a mea- 
sure. He would take the liberty to state his notion with regard to the co- 
ronation oath, and he would state, candidly and fairly, that he had no re- 
collection that the oath was used in former times in a different sense from 
that in which it was now used. It appeared to him that the coronation 
oath was a contract entered into between the King and his subjects, lay as 
well as ecclesiastical,—between the one as well as the other. This contract 
was equally binding on all, not simply binding with respect to the church, 
but with respect to the whole people. He would go further and say that 
if the oath produced the people, with whom it was contracted—if it produced 
them no benefit, then it might be diverted from its original intent; but as 
to its implying a compulsory discharge of its professions, when that per- 
formance would be contrary to the interest of the parties with whom the 
oath was contracted, from that doctrine he solemnly protested. The oath 
was, in his opinion, nothing more than a solemn attestation in the presence 
of God, between the King and his subjects. (Hear, hear.) That contract 
like all other contracts, might surely be put an end to with the consent of 
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the parties contracting. If it were asked whether the coronation oath were 
merely a vow between two partine, and understood to bind in the sense in 
which each party took it, he would answer yes; it was merely a solemn 
attestation between man and man; and in this latter meaning might not 
the case arise in which all classes of the people, nay, even the king himself, 
might desire its abrogation? But how could this be done, how could the 
general wishes of the nation be gratified, if the oath were registered in 
heaven and irrevocable. (Loud cries of “ Hear.”) Such a predicament would 
put every species of eee to the stop: it would be impossible to 
escape from its trammels. But let this question of the coronation oath be 
further considered. What was its nature before the reformation? Was it 
not then just as binding upon the King as it was now? Certainly it was; 
and if its binding quality had been equally insisted upon, it was evident no 
reformation would have taken place in the Church at all. Was not Edward 
VI, that pious monarch, bound by his vow, always registered in heaven! 
to maintain the Catholic religion in England? He was, but he fortunately 
happened to die before he was called cen to break his oath. (A laugh.) 
Was not Queen Elizabeth equally bound? But how, he besought the 
House, did she act? In truth, if the doctrine respecting the coronation oath 
which was now set up were valid at all, the Reformation, by the strictest 
corollary, was stamped with the crime of perjury. (Hear, hear.) The noble 
and learned lord then cited the testimony of Bishop Watson with respect 
to the binding nature of the coronation oath, and quoted the opinion of 
that prelate in favour of its abrogation, whenever the two Houses of Par- 
liament on certain points should require that step to be taken. (This quo- 
tation was received with loud cries of “ hear.”) When he took all these 
circumstances into consideration, he flattered himself that in the light he 
viewed the A. ror it was clear and intelligible. How did the case stand 
at the period of the revolution? He would settle this point by yom | to 
the preamble of the act 1 of William and Mary from which it would be 
seen that no intention was entertained by the Sovereign of that period of 
altering the substance and binding nature of the oath before in force. The 
enactment which followed the preamble of the bill, was to the effect that— 
“ Be it enacted, that the king should swear to rule this kingdom and the 
dominions appertaining thereto according to the laws and customs of the 
same. Secundly, that he should administer the laws with justice and 
mercy ; and, lastly, that to the utmost of his power he would maintain the 
laws of God and the Protestant religion as by law established, and to pre- 
serve to the bishops and clergy all the rights and privileges as by law 
should appertain to them or any of them.” That was the effect of the terms 
of the oath established at the period of the revolution. The cuntract be- 
tween the monarch on the throne and the people whom he governed was 

vial and defined, and though the character of the oath might be altered, 
cechamater of the contract still remained, and from it the King could be 
freed with the concurrence of both branches of the legislature.’ 


Lord MansFIELD made a feeble speech against the Bill, and Lord 
LaNsDOwNE a strong one in its support: but neither of them con- 
tained matter of sufficient point or novelty to give much weight to 
either side of the question; when the Duke of CumBertanp moved 
an adjournment of the Debate, and the House separated at half-past 


one o clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Juty 18. 


The discussion on Lord Ashley’s Ten Hours’ Factory Bill oceu- 
pied the whole of the morning and evening sittings; several very im- 
portant motions being withdrawn to give place to it; among others, 
Mr. Bulwer’s motion for repealing the Stamp Duties on Newspapers, 
and Major Fancourt’s, for the abolition of Military Flogging. 


Lord Ashley's Bill was for limiting the labour of all persons under 
eighteen, to ten hours in the day: the objections raised to which by 
the Manufacturers, were, that this would compel an equal reduction of 
the hours of labour for adults; and that if their mills could only work 
for ten hours in each day instead of twelve, they would be beaten by 
foreign competition; as in America, France, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland, the cotton manufacturers were making great progress, and 
treading close upon their heels. The speeches delivered on the occa- 
sion are all most imperfectly reported, probably owing to the much 

eater interest felt in the debate in the House of Lords, and the 
diawing off the best reporters to that House. We give, however, 
some portions of the most important of them. 


‘Lord Acrnorp rose, and said the question the Committee were called 
upon to decide was, whether the number of hours, and the age (eighteen 
years) mentioned in the clause, were proper to stand. The first point was, 
were persons of the age of eighteen years, to be considered as children re- 
quiring legal protection ? and the second was, did the Committee consider 
ten hours’ labour each day too much or too little? He did not propose in 
any way to interfere with the protection given to young persons by Sir 
J. Hobhouse’s Bill. So far from that being his object, he would at once 
consent to its provisions being extended to other mills than cotton ones. 
(Cheers.) He confessed he did look at the Bill then in Committee with 
very considerable apprehension. (Hear.) It might be attended with ex- 
treme danger to the manufacturing interests of the Country; and, of 
course, if it had any tendency to hurt that interest, it would take away the 
very bread of the people for whose benefit the Bill was intended, by de- 
priving them of their labour. (Hear, hear.) Now it was clear that if such 
an event was to happen, the consequences would be most alarming, for the 
effect must be, that great masses of people would be suffering from famine; 
and who could contemplate such a state of things without great apprehen- 
sion? The question, then, was, whether the limitation of _ nea proposed 
in the Bill would not have a tendency to produce such a calamity. He 
thought it was quite clear thatif they prevented all persons under eighteen 
years of age from working longer than ten hours a day, the effect would 
be to prevent the manufacturers from working their mills longer than that 
ee . Then, what would be the effect of diminishing the manufacturing 

abour of the Country to ten hours a day, when all other nations who were 
rivalling us in manufactures, were unfettered in their mode of conducting 
their business? It might be, and it had before been said, that the onl 

effect of it would be to make the manufacturers embark a larger ileal, 
and build more mills, so that the only loss would be the interest upon the 
extra capital. Now, at the present moment, improvements were every 
day taking place in machinery, so that what was in use a few years ago, 
was now thrown aside. Now, suppose those improvements were to take 
place every five years, the difference in the manufacturer’s profits would 
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be immense, if his labours were cut down from twelve to ten hours. The 
effect might be, to drive the manufacturer out of the market, as he would 
not then be able to compete with the rivalry of other countries. 


* The House had been told, and he believed it to be the case, that at the 
resent time, though in full work, the manufacturers were working at the 
west possible profit; if, therefore, any considerable reduction of that 
profit took place, the effect would be that the manufacturers would be 
working at a loss, and they could not continue their business. The conse- 
quence, therefore, of any arrangement that.would diminish materially the 
operations of the mills, would act in a similar manner on the wages of the 
workmen. Those wages, it was well known, were at the present time very 
moderate; and he thought that the advantage to the workmen of only 
working for ten hours a day, accompanied with a diminution of their wages, 
would not confer any benefit. (Hear.) The House had heard a great deal 
of the effect the work in these manufactories had upon the health of the 
persons employed. It had been stated before the Committee, that. the 
general appearance of the young persons was pallid, but in the evidence 
before the commissioners it had been stated that that was generally in the 
boys, but that the girls were as healthy as they possibly could be. With 
ct to the deformity of the person, it was in evidence that most cases of 
defornnity had occurred when the machinery was differently constructed, 
and ata time when the operation of a machinery so constructed, had a ten- 
dency to produce deformity. 

* Having these views, he must confess that he did not look to any alte- 
ration in the present system with any degree of confidence, but with fear 
and trembling. However, he was inclined, and he thought that was going 
as far as the legislature could safely proceed—to protect those who wete 
totally unable to protect themselves ; and in this opinion, that protection 
ought to be extended to children not having entered their fourteenth year. The 
recommendation of the commissioners was, that they should not work more 
than eight hours a day, and in that recommendation he was inclined to 
acquiesce, because he did not think the effect of adopting that course was 
likely to be destructive of the interests of the manufacturers of the country. 
He ane that the following of that recommendation would not have 
the effect of compelling the mills generally to be stopped more than at 
poe was provided for by Sir John Hobhouse’s act. (Hear.) That, in 

is opinion, was all the House could at present safely do; and if it was 
afterwards proved that further protection was required for the children 
he could see no reason why the legislature should not again interfere. He 
trusted that the committee would be cautious how it proceeded, as one false 
step might be productive of the most incalculable mischief, and might in- 
terfere with the right of the manufacturer to compete with foreign rivals. 
(Hear.) The noble lord, after again beseeching the committee to act with 
caution, concluded by proposing, as an amendment, that instead of the word 
“ eighteen "’ the word “ thirteen ” should-be inserted; expressing, at the 
same time, his intention of following that up by substituting “ eight” in- 
stead of “ten” hours, agreeable to the recommendation of the commis- 
sioners. 


Several speeches were made on both sides, of which no notice is 
taken in the daily papers; and many of them that are reported are 
given not merely with great brevity, but extreme inaccuracy. We 
select from among the whole, the tow that we deem most important, 
and that come the nearest to the substance of what was really said. 
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‘Mr. Fever thought that something ought to be done for the relief of 
the poor children employed in factories. But legislative enactments merely 
limiting the hours of labour would not cure the evil. It was dire neéceés- 
sity which compelled these children to undergo excessive labour, and the 
only means of doing away with that necessity was by opening a free trade 
in corn, and taking from the landed proprietors the monopoly of food. It 
was impossible that things could go on in their present state. There must 
be a reduction of taxation; and there must be a revolution in that House 
or out of it. It was for the House to decide whether that revolution should 
be peaceable or attended with bloodshed. (“ Hear, hear,” and cries of “Oh!”) 
The people might be supposed to have an interest in revolution. In the 
first place, a revolution would sponge out the national debt; and in the 
next it would sweep away the Church Establishment and the tithes—not the 
religion, (for the people loved that) but the temporalities of the Church. 
It would also sweep away the whole nest of sinecures, and all kinds of 
monopolies. (Hear, hear.) All this might be effected much more easily 
than honourable members imagined. If in a time of deep distress the people 


should rise in arms, what would become of the members of that House, 


and of the nobles of the land? Suppose 200 or 300 lives were lost, what 


did that matter compared with such great results? The honourable member, 
after alluding to the scenes of the Palais Royal during the French revolu- 
tion, and condemning generally the conduct of Ministers, and in particular 
their pickpocket attempt to compromise, as he called it, on the subject of 
the Irish Church Bill, reverted to the question under the consideration of 
the House. He said that though he considered the bill a contemptible and 
delusive measure, he should vote for it, (laughter) because it would either 
be evaded, or, if carried into effect, would put a stop to trade, and then the 


masters would join the people in their endeavours to get rid of that cursed, 
damnable law, the corn law. (“ Hear,” and laughter.) 


‘ Mr. Harpy thought that in deciding upon this question, the House 
need only refer to the evidence of the medical witnesses. It was perfectly 
absurd to say that a child under thirteen years of age should not be per- 
mitted to work more than eight hours a day, while a. child only one da 
above that age might be compelled to work twelve hours. No man wi 
the feelings of a parent would propose to work persons between the ages of 
thirteen and eighteen in the same way as he would work adults. He trusted 
the House would do impartial justice to these poor children, and extend to 
them that protection of which they stood so much in need. 


‘Mr. Pease said, he had given the greatest consideration to this import- 
ant question. The result of all his inquiries and experience induced him to 
give his vote in favour of the amendment of the noble lord (Althorp.) He 
expressed great pleasure at seeing that the principle of Sir J. Hobhouse’s 
bill was to be applied to all the manufactories of the Country ; and was of 
opinion that if it had been done at an earlier period, the Country would not 
have had all this outery about factory children. It was his deliberate 
opinion that no child ought to work ten hours a day; and for that reason 


alone, which he thought a very sufficient one, he should vote in the manner 
he had expressed. 


‘ Mr. Boutine denied the truth of the evidence given on the committee, 
that cruelty was exercised towards the children in the factories to which the 
provisions of Sir John Hobhouse’s bill extended. The honourable member 
suggested that instead of passing the present bill, it would be a more pru- 
dent course to pesipens the subject for a year, to ascertain if the evils com- 
plained of might not be remedied by the application of Sir John Hobhouse’s 
act, with the addition of inspectors into the factories. He should therefore, 
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in compliance with the wish of many of his friends, think it his duty to 
submit this view of the case to the decision of the House in a distinct pro- 
position. (This suggestion was received with great cheering.) 

* Mr. M. Paitirs had given the subject the greatest consideration, but 
he was bound to say that the measure of the noble lord (Ashley) was so 
surrounded with perplexity and confusion, that he could not conscientiously 
give it his support. A great stress had been laid upon the cruelty exercised 
in the factories towards the children. He admitted that individual cases 
might exist; but wherever they were to be found, he contended they 
existed without the knowledge of the master manufacturers. The factory 
system had been universally condemned, nor did he intend to defend it; 
but he did say, that if the evils had grown into the system to the extent 
eomplained of, it could not be expected to find a remedy in any one legis- 
lative measure. Having hud some practical experience in these matters, 
he should for these reasons give his support to the amendment of the noble 
lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in preference to the bill of the noble 
member for Dorsetshire. 


* Mr. Consett said, the. House had that night made a wonderful dis- 
prs hy discovery which would be hailed by the constituents of the hon. 
members in Lancashire with heartfelt delight. Hitherto we had boasted 
that the shipping interest, the maritime commerce, and the agriculture of 
the country, &c., were the oe pre means of her support, but the House 
had that night discovered that it was 300,000 little girls in Lancashire. 
(Laughter.) Forthey had found that by taking off two hours a day from 
the labour of these little children, the manufacture of the Country would 
be totally ruined, and grievous competition all over the globe would effect 
the destruction of the empire. (Laughter-) 


‘ Lord AttHorP commended the conduct of those honourable members 
who bad been returned to that House by new constituences under the Reform 
Bill,upon the nt occasion, and regretted the honourable Member fot Old- 
ham formed the 7 remarkable and solitary contrast. His object, by the 
amendment he had moved, was to establish a principle that factory chil- 
dren should be protected by law, but he thought it was not advisable to in- 
terfere with the domestic arrangements of their families more than was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

‘ The House divided, when the numbers were—For the original clause, 
93; for Lord Althorp’s amendment, 238. 


‘ Lord AsH ey said, that as this Bill had now, after a full discussion, 
been fairly defeated, it would ill become him to offer “ further interfer- 
ence. It was now at the disposal of His aga overnment. He 
(Lord Ashley) had not taken up the Bill from any desire merely to obtain 

ularity,but he had been actuated solely by a wish to benefit the work- 
ing classes of this country: and he could only say in addition, that into 
whosever hands the Bill might pass for disposal, might God prosper his 
endeavours. (Cheers.) 


‘Lord Auruorp said that the noble lord (Ashley) could not suppose that 
any but the best motives had been attributed to him in having brought 
forward the Bill, and during its discussion. As the Bill was now at the 
disposal of the Government, he (Lord Althorp) would suggest, as the best 
course to be pursued, that the Chairman should report progress, when they 
could consider what further steps should be taken. He certainly thought 
that the evidence before them proved that the factory children required 
protection, and he (Lord Althorp) would therefore propose such amend- 
ments as he thought it his duty to propose for the purpose of effecting that 
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object. The noble lord, therefore, moved that the Chairman report pro- 
gress, and obtain leave to sit again. 


* The House then resumed.’ 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Joxy 19. 


In the Upper House, the adjourned debate on the Irish Church 
Bill was opened by Lord ELpon, who opposed it in a speech of the 
usually lamenting and mourning tone. He was approaching his 
grave, and thought this might be the last public act of his life: he 
prophesied that if the reckless spirit of innovation were thus permitted 
to proceed, there would be soon no House of Lords at all; and he 
therefore implored those who valued their dignities and their privi- 
leges, to stand by the Church,—as when it should be levelled to the 
ground, the Constitution would be buried in its ruins. 


The Bishop of Lonpon supported the second reading of the Bill, 
in a speech Chscuhiclasd by great ability, as well as clearness and 
moderation : and he was followed by the Archbishop of Dustin, in 
a still more liberal, and equally able speech. The Archbishop of 
CanTERBURY, however, ms a different view of the question, and gave 


his decided opposition to the Bill. 


The Duke of WeLtineTon, though opposed to the Bill, would 
vote for its going into Committee, in order that it might be there so 


modified as to meet the wishes of the friends of the Church: and 
Lord Me.pourne supported, and Lord Lonerorp opposed the 
Bill entirely. Other Peers spoke in favour of and against the mea- 
sure, but none with any force or point on either side. Lord 


BrovuGuam, however, spoke with more effect, and ably supported the 
Bill as it stood. He said :— 


‘No one was more thoroughly or sincerely a friend of the Established 
Church of England and Ireland than himself,—none more convinced of 
the necessity of its existence, with a view to supply the essential wants of 
the people ; none more reluctant to do any thing—nay, more resolved to 
do nothing to shake its foundations, or do away with its necessary rights 
and privileges. But the difference between him and his opponents consisted 
in this, that he was for, and they were against, adapting the Church to the 
feelings and opinions of men over whom it was meant to hold sway in 
spiritual matters, and which feelings if it did not reconcile to itself, its mi- 
nisters must teach and preach in vain. (Cheers,) For that cause he de- 
sired to see such salutary reforms and improvements introduced into the 
Church as would render it more useful in practice, better entitled to the 
love and affections of the people, and more secure and permanent in its 
nature. Those were his opinions as to Church reform ; happily they had 
little application to the church in England. That there were defects in 
that branch of the Church, and that they would be remedied by the heads 
of the Church, who felt every disposition to adopt safe and effectual reme- 
dies, he was well convinced; and further, that Parliament, and the people 
of this land, would keep that watch over the Church which would be whole- 
some for its interest and welfare, he entertained a confident belief. But 
they were now discussing that particular part of the establishment with 
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respect to which no man could deny that reform must be applied, if it was 
to continue to be useful and effective for the instruction of the people ; 
nay, if it was much longer to.exist in Ireland: and unless some ho 
sure as the present (and no substitute had been proposed for it) were car- 
ried, unimpaired in principle, and in all its material provisions, the Irish 
Church must be exposed to the most imminent hazard; nay, further, he 
submitted that there was an end to the security and permanency—a speedy 
end to the very existence of that Church. (Cheers.) Upon these grounds, 
and others of a like nature it was that he entertained a confident expecta- 
tion that their lordships would pass this bill; and assuming the second 
reading to be agreed to, he was sure that nothing could be done in the 
Committee to at all cripple the efficiency of the measure. (Hear.) That 
their lordships should ever think of passing the second reading of the Bill, 
and going into Committee upon it with the intention of introducing changes 
that would impair its efficiency or materially change its nature, was a sup- 
position that he would reject with indignation if ever he heard it mentioned 
—with an indignation proportionate to the respect he entertained for their 
lordships. Consistently with that feeling of respect, it was utterly impus- 
sible for him to believe that the House would come to a vote of a colour- 
able and collusive nature, in mockery of the people of this kingdom, and 
fraught with a thousand times worse consequences than the manly and 
straightforward, though he thought deluded, course of throwing out the 
Bill altogether on the question of its second reading.’ (Cheers.) 


The Duke of Cumpertanp opposed, and the Duke of Sussex 
supported the Bill. Lord Wynrorp also made a long speech against 
the Bill: and Earl Grey, though greatly exhausted by the length of 
the sitting and the lateness of the hour, made a powerful reply :— 


‘ The noble Earl concluded by a few remarks on the probability of the 
Bill being materially altered in Committee. He trusted that no such al- 
terations might be made in it as would ensure its rejection by the other 
House of Parliament. If so, he would very much ee its rejection at 
once, on the second reading. He could assure their lordships that he had 
endeavoured so to frame the measure as to prevent such a decision being 
come to by them. This was his answer to the charge which had been 
brought against him of endeavouring to conciliate a party whom he had 
no chance of conciliating. A noble Earl, who spoke the other night, in al- 
luding to the probability of a collision between the two Honses of Parlia- 
ment, had declared, that if that collision must come, the sooner it came the 
better. He (Earl eg regretted the avowal of such asentiment. He 
could only say he had done his best to lead their lordships from the edge 
of the gulf on which such a step would be sure to place them. To comply 
with the reasonable demands of the people for reasonable reforms was not 
surely the likely way to D rtgena’ convulsion in the Country. He would say 
that the endeavour by their lordships to control public opinion was, how- 
ever, the likely way to produce it; and instead of setting their face against 
all reforms, their Tordchips would more surely prevent confusion in the 
Country by advocating and supporting them. The noble Earl concluded 
amidst loud cheers.’ 


The division did not take place until Past Four o'clock in the 
morning, when the numbers were—For the second reading, 157; 
against it, 98. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Jusy 16. 


The continuation of the discussions on the remaining clauses of the 
East India Bill occupied the whole of the morning and evening sit- 
ting, and the Bill passed through the Committee without any altera- 
tions worthy of note. The chief topic of debate was the appointment 
of the extra bishops for India, which, though warmly opposed by all 
Catholic and Dissenting Members of the House, as giving a domi- 
nant power to the Church Establishment, was carried by a large ma- 
jority. Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Shiel made excellent speeches on the 
occasion ; both of which are very imperfectly reported. We give a 
portion of that of the latter, however, as well worthy of preserva- 
tion :— 


‘ Mr. Sueit said that the President of the Board of Control had admitted 
that he was anxious to establish his own peculiar form of Christianity in 
India. Let the right honourable gentleman indulge in his predilections in 
his closet, but not in the cabinet ; let him adore his God in bis own fashion, 
but not make his sectarian preferences the basis of his legislation. (Hear, 
hear.) Paley had laid it down that the governor was bound to look to the 
religion of his people, not to hisown. The right honourable gentleman 
acted in direct variance with that position, and had not answered the ques- 
tion, whether he desired to have a dominant Church in India. 


* Mr. Grant had already stated that he did not. 
‘Mr. Sueit.—Then, are all religions to be established in India ? 
‘Mr. Macautey.—All are to be paid. 


‘Mr. Suert.—Yes ; but payment does not constitute establishment. In 
France all religions are supported, but none is established. You give pre- 
eminence by act of Parliament to the Anglo-Indian church, and this is 
done despite the advice of the East India Company. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) He held in his hand the correspondence of the India Com- 
pany with the Board of Control, dated July 10, 1833. They protest 
against the establishment of two more bishoprics. They insist that it is 
unjust to tax natives for the support of an establishment. He should read 
the following remarkable passage :—“ And here, Sir, the Court must call 
your attention to the striking fact, that the charge to India of the eccle- 
siastical establishment has been augmented since the institution of the see 
of Calcutta, from 48,900/. to more than 100,000/. per annum, and that the 
clerical part of the pension list has been increased from 800/. per annum to 
5,000/. per annum. The Court, therefore, cannot contemplate the creation 
of two more sees without apprehension of financial consequence. We re- 
cognize, indeed, in your proposal, great anxiety to limit the expense; but 
we fear that it will be found impossible to maintain the limitation when the 
offices are created, and the Bishop of Calcutta shall have become a metro- 
politan.” (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.”) 


‘Thus the Company, to whom the powers of Government were to be 
transferred, protested against this enlargement of the hierarchy, which 
would end in a vast episcopal establishment, Already the expense had 
risen from 48,000/. to 100,000/. If one bishop had produced this increase 
of expense, what would two more effect? And if one bishop generated 
two, would not the three soon produce a large episcopal progeny? The 
majority of native Christians were Catholic; and they were 600,000 in 
number. How grossly unjust, then, it was to establish aChurch to which 
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they were wholly alien! Besides the 600,000 native Catholics, there was 
a large body of Euro Catholics, especially Irish soldiers. Thus all 
the evils of the Irish Church establishment were to be sown in India, and 
would produce the same results. Let them transplant Christianity to India, 
but not controversy,—the weed that grew beside and killed it. Ina few 
years a struggle would take place between the Catholic, the Calvinist, and 
the Protestant population, arising from the pre-eminence given to one. 


‘The honourable member then read the following quotation from the 
works of the Rev. Robert Hall :—“ Happy had it been, however, for civil 
establishments, if religion had been useless only, instead of being produc- 
tive of the greatest evils. But, when Christianity is established by law, it 
is requisite to give the preference to some pevess system; and, as the 
magistrate is no better judge of religion than others, the chances are as 
great of his lending his sanction to the false as the true. Splendour and 
emolument must likewise be in some degree attached to the national Church ; 
which are a strong inducément to its ministers to defend it, be it ever so 
remote from the truth. The error becomes permanent, and that set of 
opinions which happens to prevail when the establishment is formed, con- 
tinues, in spite of superior light and improvement, to be handed down 
without alteration from age to age. Turn a Christian society into an 
established Church, and it is no longer a rer ian assembly for the worship 
of God ; it is a powerful corporation, full of such sentiments and passions 
as usually distinguish those bodies—a dread of innovation, an attachment 
to abuses, a propensity to tyranny and oppression. Hence the convulsions 
that accompany religious reform, where the truth of the opinions in ques- 
tion is little regarded amidst the alarm that is felt for the splendour, opu- 
lence, and power, which they are the means of supporting. To this alliance 
of Christianity with civil power, it is owing that ecclesiastical history 
sents a chaos of crimes, and that the progress of religious opinions, which, 
left to itself, had been calm and silent, may be traced in blood.” (Hear, 
hear.) Yet, in the face of all this, and the wishes of the East India Com- 
pany they were going to establish an alien Church in India, at the expense 
of the natives.’ (Hear.) 

We have a few remarks to make on the admission of Mr. Macauley 
—that all religions are to be paid in India ; but we shall endeavour 
to find room for them in a separate article; merely premising here, 
that this term all, does not merely mean all denominations of the 
Christian religion, but that it embraces the Pagan and Mohammedan 
cs well; and, as he expressed himself during the debate on this clause 
on a former evening, it means that the priests and priestesses of the 
Hindoo temples, and the moolahs and criers of Mohammedan 
mosques, shall be ae by the Christian Government of India, as well 
as the Protestant — of the Established Church ! though, as yet, 
the Catholics and the Dissenters of the Christian religion in India 
have received no aid whatever from those who have drawn such enor- 
mous tribute from the temples of idolatry in Hindoostan!! We shall 

not lose sight of this subject hereafter. 









HOUSE OF LORDS.—Jutny 22. 


The Bill for regulating the Thellusson property was read a third 
time, and passed by a majority of 87 to 20, after which the Lords 
went into Committee on the Dish Church Bill, and proceeded with 
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very little discussion, and without any division, as far as the 20th 
clause, which, as well as all the preceding ones, was agreed to, and 
the sitting adjourned to the following day. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Joty 22. 


In the morning sitting, a number of petitions were presented on 
various subjects, after which, however, but little discussion arose : and 
in the evening, the second reading of the Bill for the Abolition of 
Colonial Slavery was moved by Mr. Stanley. The conversation 
upon this subject, for it could hardly be called a discussion or a debate, 
was very languid indeed, owing to the general feeling of the House 
that it would be better to reserve the Debate for the particular clauses 
when the Bill should get into Committee. We select a portion, how- 
ever, of the few and short speeches made upon this occasion. 


Mr. Sranuey merely moved the second reading of the Bill; and 
said, that as so full a discussion had taken place on the resolutions, 
he should not offer any further observations in favour of the measure, 


Mr. Buxton gave notice that in Committee he should oppose the 
plan of apprenticeships, and also the payment of the compensation 
money, until Slavery should entirely cease. 


Mr. Hume did not believe that free labour would ever produce the 
requisite quantity of sugar, and he therefore contended that as a 
diminished mn of that article would greatly raise its price, the 
Country would be called upon to poy a much larger amount than the 
twenty millions for the freedom of the Slave. 


Mr. PeLHam complained of the Meeting at Exeter Hall having 
passed a resolution calling to London the 339 Delegates from the 
Country, to watch over the conduct of their representatives, which he 
thought an infringement of the privileges of the House. 


Dr. LusHINGTON gave notice that he should move in Committee a 
clause securing to all Slaves who should at any time visit Great Britain, 
the continuance of the freedom they would any obtain by once set- 
ting their foot on British ground ; and also a clause to prevent any 
part of the compensation money being paid to the owners of Slaves in 
the Mauritius, until they had proved their legal importation. 


Lord Sanpon complained of Mr. Buxton and Dr. Lushington en- 
deavouring to unsettle what had been fixed as the basis of the Bill, by 
the passing the resolutions on which it was founded. 


Mr. Wason agreed with Lord Sandon in thinking that by these 
resolutions the House had already sanctioned both the apprenticeships 
and the compensation. 


Lord Howick denied that the House was bound to give its consent 
to the proposed plan of apprenticeship. It was expressly declared at 
the time the resolutions were discussed, that by assenting to them, 
the House only pledged itself to the establishment of some repara- 
tory state between slavery and freedom, and not to the principles upon 
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which that state was to be based, and still less to the time for which 
it was to continue. The House, therefore, was as free as ever to act 
with respect to this matter. It appeared to him that the confidence 
which the right honorable Secretary for the Colonies now proposed to 
place in the local Legislatures, was very inconsistent with the senti- 
ments he professed on introducing the resolutions. The right 
honourable Secretary proposed to leave it to the Colonial assemblies 
to make what regulations they pleased preparatory to the entire abo- 
lition of Slavery. Now he, (Lord Howick) must say, in the words 
of Mr. Canning, whieh the right honourable Secretary had himself 
quoted, ‘‘ I cannot trust the masters of the Slaves to legislate on the 
subject of the Slaves.” Yet this was the very error which the right 
honourable Secretary intended to commit, for he proposed that the 
master of unpaid labour should regulate the means by which that la- 
bour was to be forced. He could not allow the second reading of the 
Bill to pass without protesting against the principle on which it pro- 
ceeded ; that principle being, in his opinion, nothing more nor less 
than the sacrifice of the welfare of the Slaves to the pecuniary interest 
of the planters. So strong an objection did he feel to the Bill as it 
stood, that if it came out of Committee unaltered, he should feel it 
impossible to do otherwise than give it his opposition on the third 
reading. 

Mr. J. Denison contended that the House was pledged to the 
principles embodied in the resolutions, and thought it was not fair to 
call upon the House to retrace its steps. It would have been better 
to leave the subject entirely untouched. 


Mr. Evans denied that the House was pledged to the propositions 
respecting apprenticeships, and did not think that even those who 
agreed to the resolution respecting compensation-money, were bound 
to approve of the grant of 20,000,000, unless they could consent to 
the provisions by which that grant was to be accompanied. 


Mr. Barina said that he never understood that it was not compe- 
tent for any gentleman not to object to the Bill, notwithstanding the 
passing of the resolutions; but if those resolutions had been sent out 
to the Colonies, and the governors had been instructed to present 
them to the Assemblies as the resolutions passed by the British Par- 
liament, upon which they must act, it would then me a question 
for that House to consider, how far it could, consistently with the 
exercise of a sound discretion, deal with the Bill under consideration. 


Mr. Stantey said that the Colonial legislatures did not meet until 
the latter end of November, or the beginning of December, and con- 
sequently there had been no opportunity of laying before them the 
resolutions passed by the two Houses of Parliament; but the most 
formal notice had been given to the governors that it was intended to 
carry them into effect, in order that the population of the different 
islands, being made acquainted with the feelings of the British Parlia- 
ment, might shape their course accordingly. 


Mr. Barina concluded, from the fact of the governors of the dif- 
ferent islands having abstained from calling the Assemblies together, 
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for the purpose of communicating to them the resolutions passed by 
the two Houses of Parliament, that the home government did not 
consider Parliament to be precluded from disposing of the bill founded 
upon those resolutions in whatever way seemed fit. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he should give his vote against the Bill, because it pleased 
no party ; and he should particularly object to that part of it, which, 
as he understood, empowered the Chancellor of the ee to raise 
20,000,000/. at whatever time he might think good. He thought 
that if the House agreed to such an enactment, they would be doing 
that which might prove most destructive to public credit. 


Mr. O'ConNELL made a powerful speech, occupying at least half an 
hour, in opposition to the Bill: but in the Papers of the following 
day, these are the only words reported ;—“ Mr. O'Connell could not 
see how any person favourable to negro emancipation could support 
the present Bill.” We regret exceedingly to witness this studied sup- 
pression of any nacre Member's speech ; but we are unable, of 
course, to furnish a remedy for it, as it is more than we can always 
accomplish to supply even an outline of the matter suppressed in our 
own. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER. 


Mr. Bernat understood that the arrangement was, that there 
should be no discussion at this stage upon the Bill; and therefore, 
much as he had been provoked to it, he would not enter into the re- 
futation of the aspersions which had been cast with so much passion, 
and with such little foundation, upon the West Indian proprietors. 
He said this to guard himself against the supposition that he had en- 
tered into any compromise of principle on this subject, for it was his 
intention, when the proper time came, to state what his opinions were 
manfully and fairly. He contended that the work of emancipation 
was now effected, and that the Slaves were now morally and virtually 
emancipated by the promulgation of the late resolutions of the two 
Houses of Parliament. 


Sir R. Pee said that the position in which the House stood that 
day, as to the question of ilavety, was very different from that in 
which it stood when it first entered upon the consideration of it some 
few days ago. When they then went into Committee to consider 
the resolutions of the right honourable Secretary, there had been no 
pledge respecting the immediate abolition of Slavery. The question 
was then res integra, and it was open for each Member to deliver his 
opinions upon it as he deemed fitting. But in the interim both Houses 
of Parliament had affirmed those resolutions, and had declared that 
measures must be forthwith taken for the entire and immediate aboli- 
tion of Slavery. He thought those resolutions unwise, and had in 
consequence tried to modify them. He had proposed to substitute 
the word “ ultimate” for “immediate ;” because knowing, as he did, 
that the imperial legislature had power to terminate that state of Sla- 
very whenever it thought fit, he still deemed it wise, as the House 
bak resolved to give a certain amount of compensation to the West 
India proprietors, to take time to deliberate upon the regulations un- 
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der which the extinction of Slavery was to take place. His opini 
however, had been overruled, and teat House, and the Hows of Leeda: 
had determined to pass immediate measures for the abolition of Sla- 
very. It was necessary, therefore, to consider what construction the 
Slaves would put upon those resolutions. He, who differed from the 
propriety of those resolutions, saw the diffieulty which they had 
created ; and yet he was not pa to defeat the hopes which had 
been excited by Parliament. He could not assent to the. proposition 
of the noble lord. He thought that to declare emancipation imme- 
diate, and that to trust, in the Prager state of the West Indies, that 
the inducement of wages would be of itself sufficient to insure from 
the Slave industrious occupation, was an experiment too hazardous to 
be made. He had thought that, if we had laid down the principle of 
aiding the Slaves by a grant a long way short of 20,000,000/., to pur- 
chase their freedom by their own labour, it would have been more for 
the interest of the Slaves than the resolutions were which they were 
now pursuing. If this experiment were not successful, we should be 
injuring instead of benefiting the Slaves. The resolutions, however, hav- 
ing been carried, he felt it to be his duty to insure, as far as he could, 
the success of them; and if we were determined to emancipate the 
Slave, there would never be a heavier imputation upon our good faith 
than there would be should we, after making that determination 
known to the Slave, determine to get rid of the pecuniary compensa- 
tion to the master. 


Mr. Gopson said that in the essence of this Bill a most important 
rinciple was involved, and that was whether the imperial legislature 
Fad a right to take away at one fell swoop all the local legislatures of 
the Colonies. Not one legal officer of the Crown had ventured to 
avow that the imperial legislature had any such right ; and if it were 
avowed, it was not likely that the Colonial legislatures would submit to 
it. He complained that this Bill limited the labour of a free man of 
full age and in full health to ten hours per diem, even though his ex- 
tra labour was paid for. He expressed his opinion that 20,000,000/. 
was not a sufficient compensation to the West India proprietors, espe- 
cially under the proposed mode of its distribution ; on the propriety 
of which they were, as it was understood, much divided. He was 
sorry that the discussion on this Bill was not taken now; but as there 
had been arrangement to postpone the discussion till the Committee, 
he would reserve his objections to it till it arrived at that stage. This, 
however, he would say, that in his opinion it would save much dis- 
cussion upor several of the clauses in the Committee, to take discus- 
sion of the principle of the Bill now. So little did he think this Bill 
calculated to carry into effect the object of any party, that if a motion 
were made to reject it now, he would certainly support it. One ob- 
jection to it was that the Commissioners who had to superintend the 
distribution of the compensation, would not be able to perform their 
duty in the different Colonies in less than ten years. He proposed to 
get rid of this plan, and to substitute in its stead another, by which 
20,000,000/. should be advanced as a gift; and 10,000,000. as 
a loan to the Colonists, to be divided per capita, on which con- 
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dition he thought immediate emancipation might safely take place. 
This would guarantee the planters from much loss, and would 
leave the slaves a happy and contented — The present 
plan would not produce this effect; it would not effect the object 
of the anti-slavery societies, and it would place in jeopardy all the 
property in the West Indies. He could assure the House that honour- 
able Members would have a little more to do in the Committee than 
at this moment they expected. 


Mr. Bucxinenam said that though he regretted exceedingly to 
see a Bill of this nature pass through a second reading without a dis- 
cussion of its principle, he would at least be no assenting party to 
such a step; and lest his silence should be misconstrued into an 
acquiescence with the principle and an objection only to the details, 
he felt it his duty to protest against the whole principle of the Bill, 
as at variance with all those interests which it professed to promote. 


’ The only grounds on which such a measure could be undertaken, or 
defended, appeared to him to be these. It must be either, first, to satisfy 
the claims of abstract right and justice, without referring to any other 
consideration ; or, secondly, to meet the almost universal wishes of 
the people of England ; or thirdly, to effect the freedom and improve- 
ment of the Slave population ; or, fourthly, to benefit the West India 
ss ieem He could not conceive any other motives than these for 
making any alteration in the existing state of things. He was prepared 
then to contend that it would entirely fail of effecting any one of these 
objects ; and that on these grounds the Bill should be rejected entirely, 


and a new one, founded on very different principles, be substituted in 
its stead. 


First, then, as to the right and justice of the case; no one ever 
pretended to deny that Slavery was an oppression and a wrong, un- 
just in its origin, and cruel in its prolongation. It must be clear then, 
that to satisfy the claims of right and justice, the Bill should have 
declared the entire Abolition of Slavery, at the earliest practicable 
moment, with no further delay than might be required for merely 
organizing a competent magistracy and police. A Bill to prolong 
Slavery for twelve years to come, under the specious title of appren- 
ticeships, where nothing was to be learnt, and no wages to be paid, was 
a mockery and an insult to those who demanded its Abolition on the 
grounds of justice or religion,—and in this point of view, the Bill 
deserved condemnation at its earliest stage. 


Secondly,—As to its compliance with the almost universal wishes 
of the English people; scarcely anything could be more remote from 
it than this Bill. The people of England demanded immediate 
emancipation for the Slave, as his undoubted right, to be given to 
him without delay and without price; yet, by this Bill, the delay was 
to be twelve years, and, in many instances, much more; and the 
price was to be 20,000,000/. sterling, as a grant from the nation ; 
14,000,000/. of interest for being paid twelve years in advance ; 
21,000,000/. as the appraised value to the owners of the labour of 
800,000 slaves for the masters’ benefit for twelve years, at 74 hours 
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rday. As a still further cost to the nation, the protecting duties, 
Lodaaion and other privileges of the West India planters, were to be 
continued during ies twelve years, making at least, 24,000,0002: 
more,—forming altogether the enormous sum of 75,000,000/. sterling, 
for the purchase of that Freedom which ought to be given at once 
to the Slave, without a single shilling of purchase-money, ora single 
hour of unnecessary delay. He had no objection to the principle of 
compensation ; but the very term implied a previous loss; and the 
only reasonable footing on which the question of compensation could 
be put, was, not as purchase-money for 9 property in the persons of 
the Slaves to be liberated,—the legality of which property he wholly 
denied—but as a remuneration for loss sustained by the adoption of one 
mode of culture for another. When loss should be proved to result 
from such a change, it would be time enough to compensate it; but 
compensation without data, and without loss proved, he held to be a 
violation of every principle of justice: and to that, this Bill ledged 
the House and he Country, and should, therefore, be saci. 


Thirdly,—As to its granting freedom and improvement to the 
Slaves,—it did neither: but, on the contrary, it placed them under 
a system, which, though called freedom, they would soon discover not 
to be so: and becoming irritated by the mockery of all their hopes, 
and the breaking of all the promises held out to them, they woele be 
even more dissatisfied than before. That dissatisfaction would be re- 
sented by the master,—punished by the magistracy,—denounced by 
the Colonial governments,—and, as sure as cause ever produced 
effect, would bring about a servile insurrection; which, though it 
might secure their freedom, would throw back their improvement, by 
the devastations of life and property which such insurrections would: 
occasion, and keep the whole population in a state of irritating 
warfare, instead of calmly pursuing the arts of instruction and peace. 


Fourthly,—As to the benefit of the West. India proprietors ;— 
nothing could so effectually do this, as a Bill which should guarantee 
to them, on the faith of the nation, the full enjoyment of the actual 
annual profits now derived from their estates; and the putting by a 
fund, say 20,000,000/. or more, from which any actual loss proved to 
arise from the cultivation of their estates by free labour instead of by 
slave labour, should be repaid ; for then, Freedom being granted to 
the Slave, all parties would be satisfied, and the experiment might be 
cordially and safely made: but by the present Bill, no such freedom 
was to be given, no such experiment was to take place : and as the disap- 
pointment of the slave-population, if this Bill should pass into a law, 
would of necessity beget an insurrection ,they would obtain their freedom 
by their own hands,—the purchase-money to be paid by the nation 
would be refused,—the whole system of protecting ftuties and bounties 
would be overturned,—the very Colonies themselves might be lost both 
to the nation and to individuals, as America was severed. from we 7 
land, and Hayti from France ; and the ruin of all the proprietors wou 
be complete. ; 


He contended, therefore, that the Bill being defective in principle, 
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ht to be opposed in its present stage; and he only regretted that 
a who prs Pa sbesenclite the leaders on this great question, 
should not have so opposed it, He had, however, discharged his 
duty in thus entering his solemn protest against the whole measure: 
a if he had succeeded in convincing the Honse that it would fail to 
effect any one of the objects it proposed to accomplish, he trusted that 
it would be so purged of its defects in its passage through the Com- 
mittee, as to come out of their hands in as different a shape as possible 
from that which it now bore,—where evil so preponderated, as to make 
the good,—if, indeed, it contained any whatever,—wholly inoperative 
and impracticable. 
- Mr. A. Jounstone said that as the emancipation of the Slave was 
a prominent principle of this Bill, he had no doubt that it would meet 
with the concurrence of the House. He trusted, however, that two 
points in it would be altered in the Committee. One of these points 
was the immense term of the apprenticeship. When the right 
honourable Secretary changed the compensation from a loan of 
15,000,000/. to a gift of 20,000,0002., the majority of the House ex- 
ected that he would give up a good many years of the apprenticeship, 
Tn his opinion, the people of England would think no sum of money 
ill expended, that was expended on the emancipation of Slavery. The 
honourable Member then mentioned another point in which he trusted 
that a change would be made in the Committee. He was sorry that 
this question had never been considered with a due regard to its effect 
upon the negroes themselves. They had heard a good deal lately of 
the vested rights of the masters; but if the masters had vested rights, 
the Slaves had vested wrongs, and it was the duty of the imperial 
Parliament to redress them. 


The Bill was then read a second time, and ordered to be committed 
on Wednesday next, provided the discussion on the East India Charter 
Bill did not prevent it. 


After the close of this discussion, the Report of the Committee of 
the East India Company's Charter Bill was brought up by Mr. Ber- 
Nat,—when Mr. WILBRAHAM rose to propose a clause to be in- 
serted in the Bill, prohibiting the continuance of the Salt Monopoly 
in India. In the couse of his speech, Mr. Wilbraham introduced a 
great variety of information from documents carefully analysed, and 
supported by strong arguments as well as facts. But the noise occa- 
sioned by Members coming and going out of the House, the loud 
conversation of those who remained, and the utter want of interest 
manifested by nine-tenths of the Members to this question, rendered 
it difficult, even for us who had promised to support the honourable. 
Member in his views, and who listened with all attention, to hear the 
half, or retain the tenth part, of what he said. The reports of the 
speeches delivered on the India Bill, with the exception only of 
Mr. Charles Grant's and Mr. Macauley’s, have been, dreighiat the 
discussion, most imperfect; and those of to-day as much so as any 
other: Mr. Wilbraham, for instance, who spoke for nearly an hour, 
is dispatched by the reporters im about a dozen lines ; and Mr. Ewart, 
Mr: Hume, and ourselves, have about the same proportion of space 
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allotted to each. But the most glaring case of suppression, perhaps, 
was in.the case of Mr. O'Connell, who — for nearly half an hour 
against the principle of the West India Bill, in the early part of the. 
evening, and two lines only are given in the Times to his entire 
speech. In publications like our own, appearing only, at distant in- 
tervals,—and in the London or Provincial Papers, published only 
once a week, this abridgment is unavoidable; but in the Daily Papers, 
where several columns are given to the details of a crim. con. trial, (as 
is the case in the Times of the date in question) this curtailment or 
suppression is merely in deference to what their own experience 
tonlns them to be the public taste—namely, to prefer matters of en- 
tertainment to matters of mere utility, and to give to their columns 
the charm of as much variety as possible; an evil for which there is 
no effectual remedy but that of having able, faithful, and well-paid 
Reporters, officially employed by the House, responsible for their 
accuracy,—and the publication of such Reports in an official journal, 
as is done in the Moniteur in France. While the absurd system of 
merely tolerating the publication of the debates as a breach of privi- 
lege continues, the evils complained of will be perpetuated: and in 
the end, perhaps, it will thus work its own cure. 


Mr. BucktncHam to tender his support to the proposition 
of the honourable me for Cheshire (Mr. Wilbraham), and to 
offer a few remarks in confirmation of the evils to which this mono- 
poly of salt by the India Company gave rise. It was one of the 
ancient abuses of the country; and, in the time of Warren Hastings 
and Clive, the salt monopoly was a private perquisite of the servants 
of the East India Company, who, in lieu of direet salaries corresporid- 
ing to their rank or station, had certain shares assigned them in this 
monopoly, by which they enhanced its cost on some occasions as 
high as 1,000 per cent. above its natural price. This was an evil to 
be examined in two distinct points of view—the one as it affected the 
people of India, the other as it affected the people of England; for 
the monopoly was deeply injurious to both. 


To the people of India, salt was much more a necessary of life than 
to us, from the cireumstance of their religion prohibiting the use of 
any but vegetable food. The want of this article, occasioned by its 
high price, was frequently the cause of disease; and he had himself, 
in a voyage from the Red Sea to Bombay, witnessed the death of 
sixteen seamen in a few days, from a disease of which all on board 
were ignorant, but which, on being described to the medical officers 
of Bombay, was recognized by them as a disease occasioned by the 
absence of salt and those other stimulants which can alone render 
exclusively vegetable diet either nutritious or wholesome. Besides 
the deficiency of quantity to which the high monopoly price gave rise, 
there was an evil just as great, occasioned by the m, which was 
the admixture of saline earths, and other deleterious ingredients, which 
were almost as unwholesome as the entire absence of the ‘salt for 
which they were offered as a substitute: and, from this double evil, the 
privations and sufferings of the poor Hindoos were — 
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Butthe sufferings occasioned by the process of manufacture were greater 
still. The salt of Bengal was chiefly made in a district called the 
Sunderbunds, where the branches of the Ganges run through a flat 
country, intersected by innumerable channels, liable to constant floods 
and inundations, and infested in every part with tigers. The people 
were compelled, under severe restrictions, to work in the salt = 
under the scorching heat of a meridian sun, and kept to their labour 
by sepoys and police guards ; and, from all he had heard of the cruelty 
of their treatment, he must confess that if he were unfortunately driven 
to choose between the condition of the African employed in the culti- 
vation of sugar in the West Indies, or the Hindoo employed in the 
manufacture of salt in the East Indies, he should prefer the former, 
as being the least miserable of the two. ‘The liability to destruction 
from floods and tigers, was merely the result of that barbarous system 
by which India had been hitherto ruled, as a farm held at lease, of 
of which the most was to be racked out of it, at the least present cost,’ 
in utter disregard of its future condition. ‘There were, accordingly, 
neither dykes nor canals, nor embankments, nor any of those securi- 
ties by which civilized governments protected their lands and their 
subjects ; so that, at some periods of the year, thousands were swept 
away by inundations, which covered miles of surface, and from the 
devastations of which only a few escaped by taking shelter in the 
tallest trees, and lingering out a painfully protracted existence in the 
branches and the boughs: and, at the drier seasons of the year, the 
jungles being filled with tigers, they were carried off by these also in 
considerable numbers. 
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Besides the evils thus inflicted on the makers and the consumers of 
salt in India, smuggling upon a most extensive scale was induced by 
the high duties on the commodity ; and this was attended with all the 
evils of smuggling in every country—but here presented in an aggra- 
vated form. He had himself taken a cargo of 1,200 tons of salt 
from the coast of Coromandel, at Covelong, near Madras, to the Com- 
pany's depot at Calcutta; and he had reason to know, that on that 
occasion, the temptation of large profits had induced many of the 
natives to load smaller vessels and boats with salt, which was smuggled 
into Bengal; that several of these smugglers had aflrays with the 
police ; that many lives were lost on both sides; and that in addition 
to the loss of revenue from this cause, the survivors from these com- 
bats were often induced to become robbers ; from robbers they passed 
on to become murderers—and then joined the regular banditti or 
dacoits of Bengal, to carry on a system of plunder and devastation, 


which generally ended in their apprehension and condemnation to 
death. 


But in addition to this long catalogue of evils inflicted on India by 
this odious monopoly in an indispensable necessary of life, the injur 


to the merchants and ship-owners of England was considerable. It 


must be well known to gentlemen at all conversant with foreign com- 
merce, that a large portion of the cargoes of manufactured goods sent 


out from this country to India, consisted of light articles, occupying’ 
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considerable space, but not sufficiently weighty to form the entire 
cargo of any ship; while those articles of metallic manufacture were 
yet insufficient to fill the necessary bulk required for the ballast requisite 
to preserve the safe and steady equilibrium of ‘the ship. Now the 
salt of Cheshire was an article peculiarly well adapted to this purpose ; 
and it could be laid in at Liverpool, of so good a quality and so low a 
price, as to be certain of realizing a handsome profit on being taken 
to India, were it not for the monopoly of that article continued in the 
hands of the East India Company. What was the consequence ? 
That the ships from Liverpool being unable to take this salt, frequently 
took in common stones as ballast, which not only paid neither freight 
nor profit, but were attended with a considerable expence to get rid 


of, after the ships’ arrival in India, as they could not be thrown over- 


board, for that would injure the anchorage and the navigation of the 
harbours or rivers in which they might lie; and therefore they were 
obliged to convey them to a distance before they could be deposited 
on the land or sunk in the sea. At the same time, the ships returning 
from India, and being equally in need of some heavy and bulky ma- 
terial for the lower portions of their cargoes, were practically as much 
prohibited from taking on board the sugar of Bengal for the home- 
ward passage, as they were the salt from Cheshire for the outward 
voyage, because of the monopoly granted to the West Indies by the 
extra duty imposed on sugar coming from the East. We were thus 
crippling our merchants and ship-owners on all sides; and, instead of 
legislating for their benefit, were absolutely making laws to perpetuate 
their wrong. Of this he felt assured, that if the Americans had passed 
a law which prohibited us from exporting salt from Cheshire to India, 
or importing sugar from Bengal to England, we should have deemed 
it abundantly sufficient cause for war; and the whole English nation 
would join us, most cordially, in declaring hostilities against America, 
and demanding redress. Was it, then, the less an.evil because this 
state of things was the result of laws made by ourselves? He thought 
not. On the contrary, he considered that a blow aimed at our pros- 
perity by the hand of a professed friend, was more painful and morti- 
fying than a blow struck by an open enemy; and if, as was con- 
tended, the Government of Bnaland was a paternal Government—if 
the King were really, as it was professed, the father of his people, 
and these were as much his children as they were the subjects of his 
realm—it was high time that we, who, as the legislators of the coun- 
try, were presumed to be the King’s advisers, by our counsel, should 
carry up our remonstrances to the throne against these intolerable 
evils, and ask the Royal sanction to legislative acts that should sweep 
them for ever away. 


Mr. Home thought that the continuance of the salt and opium 
monopoly would be inconsistent with the principles of this Bill. ‘That 
was a reason why further time should be given for the consideration 
of this measure. 


_ Mr. C. Grant admitted that the subject was well worth the'atten- 
tion of the House. He did not mean to defend the permanent con- 
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tinuance of the salt-tax. One great object, he admitted, of the Bill 
was, the separation of the trade from the Government of the Company; 
and he was ready to draw the line between the two: but the abolition 
of a tax like that upon salt and opium, which produced a revenue of 
about 2,500,000/., would take time. But without reference to revenue, 
he admitted that the laying a tax on salt and opium was a ag 2 
which ought to be removed with all practicable speed, and he could 
assure the honourable member that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to put an end to it as soon as the necessary arrangements could 
take place. He hoped, therefore, that the honourable member would 
be satisfied with this assurance, and would not require a formal ex- 
pression of the opinion of the House upon the subject. 


Lord Sanpon concurred in the suggestion to the honourable mem- 
ber not to press the amendment, after what had fallen from the right 
honourable gentleman, though he admitted the great inconvemience of 
such a monopoly. It gave rise to a sub-monopoly in smuggling, 
which was par to a great extent. By admitting the importation of 
salt to India, they might give the people a better and cheaper article 
without any loss to the revenue. 


Mr. C. Fereusson said thata difficulty would be found in changing 
a tax to which the people were now accustomed for some other; but 
he had no doubt the Government of India would do what it could to 
get rid of the tax. 


Mr. Home said he did not wish to get rid of the revenue. He 
would reduce the tax to half, and increase the revenue by allowing the 
importation of salt. 


Mr. WitpranamM said that, after what he had heard from the 


right honourable gentleman (Mr. C. Grant), he would not press the 
motion. 


The subject of the appointment of Bishops for India, and of the 
continuance of i! College as a place of education for the 
civil servants of the Company, were incidentally touched on ; but it 
being agreed that the discussions on both should be taken on the 


third reading, the conversation dropped, and the third reading was 
fixed for Friday. 


It being now about half-past ten o'clock, there was considered to be 
yet time to dispose of the third reading of the Bill for the Emanci 
tion of the Jews, which had been put off, from day to day, for the 
two months. 


Mr. Roserr Grant accordingly moved the order of the day for the 
third reading of the Jewish Emancipation Bill—on which he said he 
should offer no observations, as he had before spoke so fully in its 
support. 

Mr. Fincu opposed the Bill. As far as any protection that did not 
unhinge the constitution, he should be as ready as any one to give re- 
lief to the Jews. Many persons thought this measure of small im- 
portance ; but the principle was of great importance. Christianity 
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was and pareel of the law of the land. Blasphemy was a criine 
by oun law, because it was an offence against Christianity, as 
part of the law of the land. If this was to be a Christian country, 
was it not a strange anomaly that its Parliament should be composed 
of Jews, Mahometans, and others? Those who wished to support the 
Church as by law established, were bound to vote against this Bill, 
which tended to overturn the established principles of the constitution. 
It had been contended, that treating the Jews with kindness was the 
best mode of making them valuable citizens; but he (Mr. Fiuch) 
thought that by showing an indifference to our religion, we should 
tempt them to feel less respect for it. He did not impute any wrong 
motives to those who supported the Bill, but he thought it one of the 
most destructive measures ever proposed. 


Mr. C. Bruce said that a measure mere inefficient for produci 
any good practical result, had never been brought before the Legisla- 
ture, His opposition, however, was not on that ground, but because 
a great principle was involved. The question was not whether two, 
or three, or half a dozen Jews were to be admitted into that House, 
but whether the Legislature was to continue to be exclusively Chris- 
tian. His National Church of Scotland would not acknowledge a 
Jewish Parliament. Where was the fitness, the propriety, the deceney, 
of. calling in those who were bound to uphold the essence of no belief 
to legislate for oar Church ? It was said in these liberal times, civil 
rights and privileges should be open to all; but were Jews His 

ajesty's subjects? He never had heard that a Frenchman, or 
a Swiss, or a Russian, in this country, was entitled to more than pro- 
tection. Would it be a greater absurdity to call in a Russian to legis- 
late for our Church, or for our empire in India, than a Jew? In the 
land of the Gentiles the Jew will ever be an alien and a stranger, enti- 
tled to protection, but not to participate in the functions of legislation. 
There were persons who thought that no national recognition of reli- 

ion was necessary—that religion was a matter of private conscience ; 

ut the Seriptures abounded with exhortations addressed to kings and 
rulers in that capacity. The punishment of individual irreligion was 
reserved for hereafter, but national neglect was punished in this world, 
and he would not be accessory to drawing down upon the Coun 
chastisement that would follow. In a spirit of deep humility, he 
shrunk from such participation. He might yet hope that the Bill 
would not pass that House, but he thanked God there was another tri- 
bunal, where its merits would be weighed. There was no feeling in 
favour of the Bill out of doors; its rejection would be hailed with 
gratitude by the great mass of the - In the course of his can- 
vass, the only pledge which had been Proposed to him was to op 
this Bill ; but he had refused the pledge.. He had discharged his duty, 
and was free from responsibility. 

Sir E. Coprineron said that he had presented a petition, si 

wholly by Christians, from Devonport, in favour of the Bill, whi 
“ a practical contradiction to the statement of the honourable Mem- 
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_ Mr. Sueix observed, that the sense of the House was so strong and 
decided, that he should not have risen but that he once laboured un- 
der disqualifications himself, owing to his own peculiar form ‘of 
Christian worship, and he now felt a strong sympathy for those in 
the same predicament. As the statute law had given way to the 
Roman Catholics, so ought the common law to give way to the Jews, 
in whose favour, on the ground of expediency, the arguments were 
even stronger. The Jew was separated from us only by law; take 
away that law, and he would be imbued with the spirit of citizen- 
ship. 

Mr. C. Fereusson observed that it had been said this was a 
question of principle, and as a question of Wb on he should give 
his vote for the Bill. The principle involved in Catholic Emancipa- 
tion would be wholly incomplete, if the House refused to pass this 
Bill. There was nothing in the common law, nor in the statute law, 
that excluded the Jews, except the words “on the true faith of a 
Christian ;” and in the Roman Catholic oath those words were not 
inserted. Why should the Jew not take the Roman Catholic oath ? 
Other persons, besides Jews, were not sworn on the Holy Evange- 


lista; he (Mr, Fergusson) was sworn in his country by holding up 
his hand, 


Sir C. Burret said he should vote against the Bill on principle. 
He took this course not out of any disrespect to the Jews, but consi- 


dering this as a Christian House of Commons, they had no right to 
enter it. The prophecies contained in the Holy Scriptures respecting 
the Jews had been fulfilled to the very letter. That people had been 
scattered to the winds, and they ha gene to portions of the earth 


which no Christian had ever yet reached. They had penetrated into 
all parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and they were to be 
found in the very interior of Africa, south of Timbuctoo, He felt that 
he should not be doing his duty as a Christian if he did not raise 
his voice against this proposed alteration of the Constitution. 

Mr. Buckincuam said, that having already had an opportunity 
of declaring his sentiments on the principle of the Bill, at its second 
reading, he was not now going into the general question: but there 
was one argument of the opponents of this Bill on which so much 
stress had been laid, that he felt it his duty to show to the House, as 
briefly as he could, that it was founded entirely in error. It had been 
asserted that the Jews were a people who had no attachment to the 
‘land of their nativity or habitation: their affections being wholly ab-. 
‘sorbed by Jerusalem and Palestine, to which they looked with such 
‘anxious longings, that they had no feelings of patriotism for “ 
other country, but directed their regards, and concentrated their af- 
fections, entirely on the Holy Land. Now, having been himself for 
some time at Jerusalem, having made Palestine the subject of his pe- 
culiar and careful observation, and having examined into the state 
and condition of the Jews there and elsewhere, he was bound to say, 
that he had never heard of a single English Jew having visited Pales- 
tjne,even as a matter of curiosity or recreation. If their affection for the 
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Holy Land had been so unconquerable as had been supposed—there 
were many Jews in England, who had leisure and means in abund- 
ance, to enable them to make a visit to that country ; but they never 
thought of going so far: and as to those who inhabited Jerusalem, 
or any part of Palestine, of which there were many of Asiatic and 
some of European birth, the oppressions under which they suffered, 
and the roqragenens to which they were subject, were such as to 
make their abode acontinued scene of suffering : and, accordingly, as 
soon as they could possess themselves ofthe means of competency, or 
even of removal, they generally hastened with all possible speed to get 
away from the country and its persecutions, and repair to some other 
happier land. 


Our error lay in this—that we assumed the Jews to feel all that their 
sacred book represented them as feeling: and to act as their Scrip- 
tures prescribed them to do. In this sense it was, no doubt, their 
duty to remember Jerusalem, and they recited prayers and hymns 
in praise of the Holy Land. But it did not follow that they felt 
what they said, or acted up to what they professed, any more than many 
Christians, who recited in their worship, that into which their feelings 
never entered: and who, while they professed temperance, chastity, 
justice, and mercy, were frequently violating every one of these 

Siotogieal ques- 
‘tion—the Jews, no doubt, looked to the restoration of their nation, 
and the establishment of a temporal kingdom at Jerusalem. But no 
one pretended to fix the exact period of that change. When it 
should be announced by such signs as could not be mistaken, they 
would, no doubt, avail themselves of the event. But the question be- 
fore the House was—whether, during their residence among us, and 
their performance of all the duties of good citizens, paying taxes to 
the State, obeying the laws, and living in peaceful communion with 
their fellow-men, we should continue to exclude them from all those 
civil privileges which they were fully competent to enjoy usefully to 
themselves, and not injuriously to us, from the fear of some antici ated 
change, which might never arrive in our day, and if it did, could pro- 
duce no evil, by any extent of elevation which we might give to the 
Jews in the period previous to its accomplishment. He had yet heard 
nothing to lessen his confidence in the justice and policy of the mea- 
sure for their Emancipation; and he should, therefore, still continue 
to give the Bill his cordial support. 


Sir R. Inatts said that in his opinion the Bill either went too far or 
did not go far enough. If they were to legislate on principle, the 
Bill did not go far enough ; and it went too far if it was intended that 
they should legislate on account of expediency. For his part, he 
never would consent to sacrifice Christianity on the altar of expedi- 
ency ; and he contended that it was provided both by the common 
and the statute law that Jews should not be admitted into a partici- 
pation of civil rights in this Country. Having heard no new argu- 
ments in favour of the measure, and being convinced that it would be 
productive of evil both in principle and example, he felt he should not 
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be doing his duty if he did not move that it be read a third time that 
day six months, 


Mr. A. JounsTone complained of the harried manner in which 
the bill had been carried through its several stages. He should 
pose the bill because it proposed to enact the inconsistency that Jews 
should be allowed seats in the legislature of a nation in which Chris« 
tianity was declared to be a part and parcel of the law of the land. 
How could the important question of the reformation of the Church 
be properly considered in a senate of which Jews were members ? 
Before Jews were admitted to those high privileges they ought to 
adopt the creed of Christians—they ought to cease to be Jews. Would 
any Christian member of Parliament feel comfortable if he were 
obliged to sit next to a Jewish member? He warned the House not 
to place too much. confidence in the virtue of the oath proposed to be 
administered to the Jews, and to bear iu mind the construction which 
some of the Catholic members had put upon the oath they were obliged 
to take. He deeply deplored that the Bill had arrived at the thind 
reading, and expressed his anxious hope that it would not pass through 
the remaining branches of the legislature. 


Mr. J. Maxwevt stated, that though in the event of a motion being 
made to admit a Jew into that assembly, he should not oppose it; - yet 
he must hesitate before he consented to declare that it was a matter of 
indifference whether the legislature of this Country was Jewish or 
Christian. 


Mr R. Grant shortly replied. He contended that the mainte- 


nance of every civil disability for which no reason could be shown, was 
oppression and persecution, which the religion he professed taught 
him ought not to be inflicted upon any one. The same arguments 
which were now used against the present bill, were formerly advancedl 
against granting the Jews the rights of citizenship. ‘The supporters 
of the Bill might be omnis to the good Samaritan, who did not 


stop to inquire whether the man whom he relieved by the way side 
was of a different race and creed from himself. In conclusion fe ex- 
pressed a hope that the question would be settled on the basis of cha- 
rity, and in conformity with that sublime principle of the founder pf 
the Christian faith—* Glory to God, and good will to men.” 


A division then took place, when the numbers were—For the Bill, 
189; Against it, 52. The Bill was accordingly passed, and the 
House adjourned at half past three o'clock in the morning, 


HOUSE OF LORDS,—Juty 23. 


The Trish Church Bill went into Committee in the Lords, and 
proceeded as far as the 47th clause. ‘The only clause on which a 
debate arose was on the 32d—for reducing the number of Bishops~ 
on which several Peers delivered their opinions: but the tone of 
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ition was so much moderated, that the Ministers were sure of a 
majority. On the division there ap , therefore—For the reduces 
tion of the Bishops, 90; against it, 76. No other business was pro- 
ceeded with for the night. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. Jory 23. 


The great debate of the evening in the Lower House was on the 
motion of Mr. Tennyson, for leave to bring in a Bill to shorten the 
duration of Parliaments. The form in which the proposed Bill was 
to run, was, first to repeal the Septennial Act, which gives to Parlia- 
ments a legal duration of seven years, if the King and his Ministers 
think fit to keep it together so long: and then to enact that no Parlia- 
ment should last longer than a certain shorter term of years—say five, 
four, or three—the exact number to be left blank in the Bill, according 
to arene os and re be debated upon and filled up with the 
namber that should meet the approbation of the majority, in its passing 
through the Committee. ¢ 


Mr. Tennyson's argument was rather historical than’ political 5 
and he succeeded in establishing the point, that ‘Triennial Parliaments 
were the ancient law of the land: that Septennial Parliaments were 
the resu!t of an unjust usurpation of power; and that, therefore, they 
ought to be abolished. He concluded thus :— 


«The honourable member, after stating that those who joined in desiring 
the repeal of the Septennial Act, differed as to the period which ought to 
be fixed for the duration of Parliaments, some being in favour of five years, 
others of four, and many of three years, gave it as his opinion that they 
were bound on this point to consult the general wishes of the people, and i 
appeared to him, not only from the petition presented that night, but from 
other circumstances, that they were in favour of triennial Parliaments. For 
the establishment of triennial Parliaments they had also the auth of 
the Triennial Act, which was passed in the best times of the Consti 
and acted upon for twenty-two years. However, in the Bill which he 

to bring in he intended to leave the term of future Parliaments 

un 80 that it form a subject of consideration and debate iu 
Committee. The Bill would contain two clauses, one of which would 
simply ee the Septennial Act. If the Bill st here, the Triennial 
Act would, by its enactments, be at once revived ; but, as he had stated, it 
contained another clause’ to determine the period of each Parliament’s 
existence. The duration of Parliaments for seven years was peculiar to 
this country. In France they existed for five years, in Belgium for four 
and in America two years. He trusted, therefore, that they would 

. ing to his motion give effect to the Reform Bill, and grant to the 
their share of the government of the country. He was satisfied that 

af on this or other points yielded to the public feeling, the people 
‘would be found ready to sacrifice their lives and property to maintain the 
ancient institutions of the kingdom. (Hear, hear.) He with the 
noble lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer in thinking that there pre- 
vailed throughout the country a strong feeling of attachment towards its 
daws and institutions. (Hear, hear.) He had had much intercourse with 
the people buth in the metropolis and in rural districts; and from his owg 
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observation he could state that they entertained a firm and steady feeling 
of affection for the Constitution, which it was almost impossible to disturb. 
(Hear, hear.) They possessed an hereditary attachment for the monarchial 
form of government, and a strong disposition to pay a respectful hom 
to the aristocracy, so long as the aristocracy showed a readiness to concede 
to them their just rights. (Hear, hear.) One of those rights—one which 
their forefathers had been most anxious to maintain—was short Parlia- 
ments; and though preceding Parliaments had refused to concede the 
people this right, he trusted that the present reformed House would not 
treat their application with neglect. The honourable member concluded 
amidst general cheers, by moving for leave to bring in a Bill for shortening 
the duration of Parliaments.’ 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion in a short speech, addressed rather 
to the policy than the legality of the shorter term ; and gave the mo- 
tion his cordial support. 


Lord AtrHore admitted that this was a question fairly open to 
discussion, and left so by the Reform Bill; but he objected to the 
time at which it was brought forward ; said it could be better discussed 
next year than this: and on these grounds he moved “ the previous 
question,’—that is, he proposed that the present question for leave 
to bring in the proposed Bill should not be put to the vote at all. 


Mr. Consett said he would vote for the Bill, because he thought 
the shorter the Parliaments the better. He was for annual Parlia- 
ments himself; and therefore he would vote for every lessening of the 
present period, as likely to bring him nearer and nearer by every step 
to the ultimate object of his wishes. Sir Epwarp Coprin@Ton 
thought five years short enough, but would vote for the Bill, that the 
blank might be filled up, if possible, with that number: and. Sir 
Samuet WHALLEY, after a review of the historical part of the ques- 
tion, also supported the ree measure for reducing the duration 
of Parliaments to any period short of seven years. 


During the course of the evening, there were three gentlemen who 
spoke for the first time during the present Session—two in favour of 
the Bill, and one against it: and as the opinions of others have been, 
before, frequently expressed on general question of responsi- 
bility from Members to constituents, by which their approbation of 
short Parliaments might be fairly inferred, we give, in the present 
instance, a place to the three new speakers, and shall add a few words 
of general comment on the debate afterwards. 


‘ Mr. Kennepy (Tiverton) could not agree with the noble lord that there 
was nothing in the present state of affairs which urged upon the House the 
necessity of agreeing to this resolution. He asserted that if there was any 
question deserving the attention of the House, it was this; for on it every 
other question depended. If this motion were passed, it would have an 
influence upon every other question which came before Parliament, for 
honourable gentlemen would then be influenced by a strong feeling of what 
they owed to the interests of their constituents. He should consider it as 
one of the worst omens for the future fate of the Country if the House 
should agree to the amendment of the noble lord. The estimation of that 
House had fallen of late considerably. When he offered himself in De- 
cember last to his constituents, he had done so in the hope that he should 
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be able to support those Ministers who had ~~ out of the ranks of the 
aristocracy to give to the people that reform, which, though it was but a 
measure of justice to which they had a right, was considered by them in 
the nature of a boon. - No one was at that time more friendly to His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers than he was; but when he heard the address proposed to 
the throne, and when he saw the subsequent measures, he felt it to be his 
duty to fall into the ranks of the opposition, and he believed that on the 
second occasion on which he had been obliged to recur to his constituents, 
he had been returned to Parliament under the express understanding that 
he should be found in the minority. (“ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) en’ 
the people asked the present House of Commons what it had done for their 
benefit, what answer could it give in reply? He could not conceive what 
answer honourable gentlemen might be inclined to make, but he thought 
that the people would say to them, “ You hare done nothing but what your. 
Tory predecessors did before you; your i oe to their measures was 
but a factious opposition, for you have adopted the principles of all of them. 
Your Reform Bin is nothing but a robbery and a delusion,—a robbery on 
those who had converted a public trust into a property, and a fraud upon 
those who wished to convert that property again into a trust.” (Hear, 
hear.) Looking at the little which the House had done either for the finan- 
cial relief of the country, or for improving the administration of justice, or 
for ameliorating the condition of the poor,-—looking also at one or two of 
the measures which the House had passed to the injury of its character,— 
he was most anxious that it should convert this measure, in order that it 
might regain the vautage-ground which it had lost. He knew that the 
House had been accused of talking too much, and doing too little; but he 
should have cried shame on the House, if it allowed many of the measures 
of government to pass without opposition, and shame on the Irish members, 
if they had permitted the coercive bill to have passed in silence. He was 
afraid, that though this Parliament might be called the first Parliament of 
the Reform Bill, it could not be called the first Reformed Parliament. 
(Hear, hear.) He contended that Ministers would not do their duty if they 
did not consider the effect which would be produced, not upon that House, 
but upon the Country at large, by their having a majority on this question 
this evening. Whigs as they were, he thought they durst no: ‘llow the 
example of their predecessors of the last century—they would xt dare to 
prolong the existence of the present Parliament;! and whenever this Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, he was certain that the people would take warning by 
the past, and would no longer place their confidence in men who had de- 
ceived them. (Hear, hear.) 


‘ Mr. J. M. Gasket had heard no valid argument in favour of the 
tight honourable gentleman’s (Mr. Tennyson’s) motion. It mattered’ no- 
thing what were the a ao rae intentions of the able men who, in 1716, 
framed the Septennial Bill—whether it was a temporary measure forced 
by temporary exigences upon them, ora great constitutional measure, which 
they meant to have a permanent existence. The question was, had it 
worked well in practice, and was it expedient to abandon it in favour of 
Triennial Parliaments? (Hear, hear.) He maintained it was not. Those 
who thought that it promoted the honour, and dignity, and usefulness of 
that House, that it should be subserviently dependent upon their constitu- 
ents, would of course vote for the right honourable gentleman’s motion ; 
but those who agreed with him that the independence of a representative 
of the people was essential to his deliberative usefulness, would, he took 
it, vote against the motion. It was most truly said by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and others, in resisting a measure similar to this, that in a long Par- 

iament much good might be effected, but that much evil might equally 
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be done in a short one. The present system had been determined om as 
one which embraced the utmost extent of public freedom compatible with 
public order; and with —— to the alteration by the present 
motion,—an alteration which, if not carried into effect now, would, he (Mr. 
Gaskell) doubted not, be brought before the attention of the House season 
after season,—he felt that by making encroachments upon the Septennial 
Act, they would only be surrendering themselves to an unrestricted demo- 
cracy. (Hear.) The honourable Member concluded by observing, that 
notwithstanding that the opposers of the measure conpioel might lose their 
popularity with the public at large, in the event of its not being carried in- 
to effect, yet that he felt assured that, whatever might be the unpopularity 
which accrued to them, they would fearlessly meet the result. 


‘General Parmer said that no Member of the House could feel more 
strongly or acknowledge with more sincerity than himself the obligation of 
the country to His Majesty’s Ministers for their great measure of reform ; 
but it was obvious at the time the struggle for that measure was going on, 
that the true essence and real value of it was the recognition that re- 
form was not revolution, that it was within the constitution, that time could 
not sanctify wrong, and that it was consistent with the powers of the Legis- 
lature to rectify abuse and restore the right, although the right had been 
long lost sight of. It was this healing and saving principle in the consti- 
tution, that made the Reform Bill valuable, that obtained for it many of its 
supporters in that House, and the general voice of the re le without. It 
was nevertheless seen that the details of the Bill were far from being = 
fect, and putting its opponents out of the question, it had not satisfied its 
friends, being considered by some too democratic and by others too aristo- 
cratic, and there was still the same honest difference of opinion; it was, 
therefore, clear that the measure was defective, and, to speak the truth, it 
was a mass of expedients, unconnected in themselves, and unsupported by 
any general principle—the true principle on which representation ought to 
be founded, and which, as he had stated on the Reform Bill, must even- 
tually be adopted, was contribution—for, without repeating his arguments, 
he must repeat his assertion, that every contributor to the taxes, however 
humble his station, ought to have a vote in the election of the person in- 
trusted with the serious and important duty of imposing burdens on his 
fellow-subjects ; and not only should he have a vote, ut be enabled to give 
that vote according to the dictates of his own understanding, uninfluenced 
by favour, and unassailed by corruption : to effect that object, he had voted 
for the Ballot, although in justice to its opponents he admitted the honest 
prejudices of real reformers against it, and that the majority of its friends 
considered the Ballot an evil only to be resorted to as the remedy for a 
greater evil, but for which it was not the true remedy. The true remedy 
for the evil, which in his humble opinion could not wait for the Ballot and 
Triennial Parliaments to cure it, was a total change in the system of taxa- 
tion—by the repeal of all taxes affecting all articles used or consumed by 
the productive industry of the country, and substituting in their place'a 
tax on property alone; for in this case property alone would be entitled to a 
vote in the elections of Members to that House, and industry being thus re- 
lieved from the burdens that oppressed her, would no longer seek to inter- 
fere inthem : but so long as that House persisted, and most unwisely as he 
thought, in the pg system of revenue, the voice of industry must be 
heard, and heard she would and ought to be, uninfluenced by favour and 
undeterred by fear: for these reasons, and to compel the Government to a 
Property Tax, which in relieving the labouring classes from taxation would 
be the only honest means of preventing Universal Suffrage, he had voted 
for the Ballot, and must now vote for the present question. 
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Lord Joun Russext undertook the defence of the longer period of 
seven years as’ preferable to either five or three; and indeed, he con- 
tended that though the latter period might very well suit a republican 
government, he thought it wholly incompatible with the maintenance 
of the monarchical principle. This is certainly not easy of belief; 
since throughout the whole of the long monarchy of England in past 
times, either triennial or annual parliaments were chosen; and in later 
times, it has been used as an argument against the repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act, that in practice, the average duration of Parliaments for 
the last thirty-three years has not been more than three years each, 
there having been eleven Parliaments since the year 1800. 


Mr. Saiet replied to Lord John Russell, and speedily disposed of 
all his arguments. 


Mr. Hawkins made one of the most argumentative speeches of the 
evening, which is reported to the extent of a few lines only, though he 
spoke for nearly half an hour, The most striking instance of sup- 
pression is, however, in the case of Mr.\O’Connell. On the second 
reading of the Slavery Abolition Bill, Mr. O'Connell made a powerful 

h, extending over half an hour of time, and he was reported in 

e Times of the next day, to the extent of fwo lines only; and on 
this occasion, he made one of the best speeches of the evening, extend- 
ing over an equal space, and he is reported in the Times of the fol- 
lowing day to the extent of one line only, namely thus— 


« Mr. O'Connell supported the motion.” 


To what cause this is to be attributed it is not easy to speak with 
certainty. But that it is unjust, let it spring from what cause it may, 
no one we think can hesitate to pronounce. 


The debate was on the whole highly disadvantageous to Ministers, 
as much so from the weakness of their own arguments against the mo- 
tion, as from the strength opposed to them. We never remember to 
have heard Lord John Russell and Mr. Stanley to such disadvantage 
to themselves; a disadvantage of which they seemed as conscious as 
those around them; and which no doubt assisted to weaken, in some 
slight degree at least, the force of their eapeey Considerable pains 
were taken to obtain as accurate a list as possible of the voters on both 
sides, a matter of extreme difficulty in a full House, and if they reach 
us in a tolerably perfect state in time, we hope to be able to give them 
in our present Number. 


The division was—For the Repeal of the Septennial Act and the 
shortening of Parliaments, 164; Against it, 213;—the minority was 
therefore sufficiently large to render it almost certain that such a mea- 
sure will- be carried in the-next session; and if a dissolution should 
take place before that period, we have no doubt it would beeome one 
of the tests applied to candidates, so as to make large additions to the 
number of those who would advocate at least some shorter period than 
the present. 
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was a mass of expedients, unconnected in themselves, and unsupported by 
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be founded, and which, as he had stated on the Reform Bill, must even- 
tually be adopted, was contribution—for, without repeating his arguments, 
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Lord Joun RusseExt undertook the defence of the longer period of 
seven years as preferable to either five or three; and indeed, he con- 
tented that though the latter period might very well suit a republican 
government, he thought it wholly incompatible with the maintenance 
of the monarchical principle. This is certainly not easy of belief; 
since throughout the whole of the long monarchy of England in past 
times, either triennial or annual parliaments were chosen; and in later 
times, it has been used as an argument against the repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act, that in practice, the average duration of Parliaments for 
the last thirty-three years has not been more than three years each, 
there having been eleven Parliaments since the year 1800. 


Mr. Saiex replied to Lord John Russell, and speedily disposed of 
all his arguments. 


Mr. Hawkins made one of the most argumentative speeches of the 
evening, which is reported to the extent of a few lines only, though he 
spoke for nearly half an hour, The most striking instance of sup- 
pression is, however, in the case of Mr. O'Connell. On the seeond 
reading of the Slavery Abolition Bill, Mr. O'Connell made a powerful 

h, extending over half an hour of time, and he was reported in 
the Times of the next day, to the extent of éwo lines only; and on 
this occasion, he made one of the best speeches of the evening, extend- 
ing over an equal space, and he is reported in the Times of the fal- 
lowing day to the extent of one line only, namely thus— 


“ Mr. O'Connell supported the motion.” — 


To what cause this is to be attributed it is not easy to speak with 
certainty. But that it is unjust, let it spring from what cause it may, 
no one we think can hesitate to pronounce. 


The debate was on the whole highly disadvantageous to Ministers, 
as much so from the weakness of their own arguments against the mo- 
tion, as from the strength opposed to them. We never remember to 
have heard Lord John Russell and Mr. Stanley to such disadvantage 
to themselves; a disadvantage of which they seemed as conscious as 
those around them ; and which no doubt assisted to weaken, in some 
slight degree at least, the force of their majority. Considerable pains 
were taken to obtain as accurate a list as possible of the voters on both 
sides, a matter of extreme difficulty in a full House, and if they reach 
us in a tolerably perfect state in time, we hope to be able to give them 
in our present Number. 


The division was—For the Repeal of the Septenniai Act and the 
shortening of Parliaments, 164; Against it, 213;—the minority was 
therefore sufficiently large to render it almost certain that such a mea- 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Joty 24. 


A long debate took place on a resolution submitted by Mr. Cray, 
for admitting foreign sugar for refining in England, which is now pro- 
hibited in deference to the West India interests, to whom the mono- 
poly of the supply of sugar for this purpose is at present confined. 


The motion of Mr. Clay was seconded by Mr. Ewart, but opposec 
by Lord Althorp and Mr. Poulett Thompson, on the ground that it 
would be impracticable without a greater degree of injury to the West 
India Planters than of benefit to the English Refiners: but they pro- 
mised that due consideration should be given to the subject, with a 
view to the admission of sugar in bond for that purpose to a certain 
extent, 


The West India Members supported the Government, in the view 
taken by them on this subject: and the result was, the withdrawal 
of the motion of Mr. Clay, to await the maturing of the plan, which 
the Ministers proposed to take into consideration. 


*. The order of the day was then read, for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee on the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery, when Mr. 
BuxTOon rose to state his objections to many parts of the Bill, but 
more especially those two—the prolonged term of apprenticeship for 
12 years, and the entrusting to the Colonial Legislature the carryin 
into execution the details. He contended that the sum of 20,000,000/, 
was already a most extravagant compensation to the West India Pro- 
prietors ; and that over and above that, they had no claim whatever to 
any portion of the services of the Slaves. He concluded by moving, 
that it should be an instruction to the Committee, that they should 
not, for the sake of the pecuniary interests of the Master, impose any 
fresh burthens on the slaves: and that the term of any restrictions 
under which they should be placed should be as short as possible, 
and merely for the purpose of effecting the requisite transition from a 
state of slavery to one of free labour, for adequate wages. 


Mr. StanLey complained of this second discussion of a principle 
already settled by the passing the resolutions on which the Bill was: 
framed. He defended the apprenticeships, as a necessary additional 
compensation to the Planters, as well as with a view to prepare the’ 
Slaves the better for their freedom. He calculated the value of their 
labour as 10,000,000. to be added to 20,000,0001. to be paid in 
money—the whole making 30,000,000/. of compensation for 800,000 


Slaves, or at an average rate of 371, 10s. for each slave emancipated, 
man, woman, and child. 


Mr. Macautey felt obliged to break silence, and however painful 
to himself to oppose those with whom he generally acted, he thought 
it his duty, on this occasion, to declare his decided opposition to 
several parts of the Bill. He approved of the principle of compensa- 
tion, and did not object to the amount. The plan of apprenticeships, 
however, he altogether disapproved ; first, on the ground that we had 
no right whatever to demand any portion of the labour of the Slave as 
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a compensation for the freedom which was his right, and next, on the 


ound that this middle state of neither slavery or freedom, would be 
Sead impracticable and full of danger. 


Lord Sanpon supported, and Lord Howicx opposed the appren- 
ticeship plan; and Lord ALTHorpP defended both the compensation 
and the protracted service, describing the latter as one in which the 
double motive of the fear of punishment;,and the hope of reward, 
would both operate more powerfully than either of them singly would do, 


Mr. O'Conne tu opposed the Bill in principle and in detail, in a 
very powerful and argumentative speech, which lasted for half an hour, 
and to which the House listened, even at the late period of its delivery, 
past twelve o'clock, with the greatest attention. But the Times of the 
following morning, which contains the fullest reports of Mr. Buxton’s, 
Mr.Stanley’s, and Mr.Macauley’s speeches, before Mr.O’Connell’s,and 
a long report of Mr. Bernal’s, after Mr. O’Connell’s, suppresses the 
whole of Mr. O'Connell's entirely ; and merely says, in one single 
line, “ Mr. O'Connell supported the amendment.” This is the third 
instance of the same studied suppression of Mr. O’ Connell’s speeches 
during the week: and we must say, that if this is the conduct to be 
pursued by any body of men, or any public journal, towards any in- 
dividual, of whom they may have a personal dislike, it is high 
time that some steps should be taken to secure the official and accurate 
publication of the Debates, under the sanction and by the authority 
of the House itself. 


Mr. Berna spoke as a West India proprietor, having estates in 
the parish of St. Anne’s in Jamaica: and said that although he had 
always desired the Abolition of Slavery, and considered it now im 
sible to be prevented or delayed, he objected entirely to this Bill, as 
containing provisions and details, which it would be utterly impossible 
to carry into effect. His plan would have been for the British Par- 
liament to have passed two single resolutions ; First—That Slavery 
should be entirely abolished throughout the whole of the British do- 
minions. And secondly,—That compensation should be granted to 
the proprietors of Slaves for such loss as might accrue to them from 
such abolition. He would then have sent these two Resolutions out 
to all the Colonies, as the solemn declaration of the British Parlia- 
ment, and called upon the Colonial legislatures to carry the first into 
execution, as the condition upon which the second should be granted: 
when he had no doubt the whole would have been effected more tran- 


quilly and more speedily, than ever could be hoped for from the ope- 
ration of this Bill. 


A division then took place, at two o'clock in the morning, (several 
Members being fast asleep on the benches, and roused by their friends 
to attend), when the numbers were—For Mr. Buxton's proposition, 
151; against it, 158: leaving only a majority of seven for the Mi- 
nisters on this question, 


We have no doubt whatever, that had the division taken place at 


an earlier period of the night—between 10 and 12 o’clock—the majo- 
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rity would have been on the other side. But, at 12 o'clock, many of 
the Members become so exhausted, that they feel obliged to retire : 
and of those who remain, many fall asleep as they are sitting ; others 
recline on the benches, and sleep as soundly as if they were in their 
beds: some steal away into the recesses and galleries, for more un- 
disturbed repose; and others go into the library, or the House of 
Lords, or the nearest tavern or coffee-room, for change of air and 
mot on, and are locked out on the division. During the last week, 
the most ludicrous scenes of this kind have occurred. On one of the 
motions in Committee on the East India Bill, Mr. Spring Rice was 
fast asleep in a recess of the House on one of the benches, and was 
counted in the opposition against Ministers, of which he is an official 
colleague. On Mr. Ruthven’s motion against sinecures, Mr. You 
and others, who were endeavouring to get away, so as not to vote atall, 
were brought back to vote against their own wishes. On Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s motion for short Parliaments, Colonel Evans, who had spoken 
in favour of the motion during the evening, was found fast asleep 
during the division, and was counted among the opponents of the 
measure he had spoken to defend : and similar instances are occurring 
almost every day. All this is very discreditable ; but the fault is not 
in the Members as much as in the system. Nature dictates that they 
should be in bed. ‘The Ministers—who have it in their power at any 
time to alter the hours and reform the rules of the House—insist that 
they should be legislating ; and thus, while for every other duty in life, 
men are required to be in full possession of their faculties—for the busi- 
ness of legislating, the most difficult and important that can be under- 
taken by man, the hours are chosen when fatigue, disgust, and stupe- 
faction, combine to render men’s bodies and minds unlike unfit for the 
due discharge of their duties. 
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Some other business was transacted, even after this late hour; and 
the House did not adjourn till past three o'clock in the morning—to 
meet again for business at twelve ! ! 





Leaves of Absence. 


To Mr. Feargus O'Connor, a month; Sir John Dalrymple, a month. 
To Sir John Hay, a month. 


To Sir Robert Cateson, one month; Mr. Cooper, one month, 
Notices of Motions. 


Mr. Parker. To move, in the next Committee of Supply, That a C 
printed Reports of the Public Committees of this Hodes ‘be sent to see City 
or Town in the United Kingdom which returns a Member or Members to 
— for the use of some public library, or other suitable institution 
erein. 
Mr. Roebuck.-——That this House will, with the smallest dela ib! i 
th der 
the means of establishing a system of National Educati eH anna 
Tuesday 30th July.] SRR aL HRSre:e 007 


Mr. Vernon. Bill to late the sale of * ht ¢ 
{ Tuesday, 30th rv es e of Corn by weight instead of quantity 
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Petitions presented. 


East India Charter.——Petition of Inhabitants of All Saints Poplar, for con- 
tinuing to the East India Company the privilege of trading to India and China; 
to lie on the Table. 

East India Charter. —— Petition of Merchants, Manufacturers, and Inhabitants 
of Preston, against the renewal thereof. 

Danish Claims. —- Petition of the Corporation of Cutlers of Hallamshire, that 
the case of the British Merchants whose debts were confiscated by Denmark in 
1807 be taken into consideration by the House:—and a Debate arising there- 
upon, and the same having continued till three of the clock, Mr. Speaker left 
the Chair. 

Slavery.——Petition of Electors of Representatives in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, for the abolition of Slavery without compensation. 

Danish Claims. Petition of the Corporation of Cutlers in Hallamshire, that 
the case of the British Merchants, whose debts were confiscated by Denmark 
in 1807 be taken into consideration by the House. 

Danish Claims. —— Petitions praying that the claims of the British Merchants, 
whose debts were confiscated by Denmark in 1807 may be taken into consi- 
deration by the House ;—of Messrs, Latham and Co. and Edward Thompson, 
of Dover ;—of Merchants and Manufacturers of Leeds ;—and, of George Izat. 

National Debt.——Petition of Inhabitant Houscholders of St. Marylebone, sub- 
mitting a plan for the payment thervof, 

William Simmens.——Petition of William Simmens, late private in the Ist Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, complaining of being drummed out of the regiment for 
reading unstamped publications, and for inquiry, 

Dismissal of Ministers.——Fetition of Members of the Political Union, and 
other Inhabitants of Salford, for an Address to His Majesty for their dismissal 
from office. 

Cruelty to Animals.-——Petition of Members of the Association for promoting 
rational Humanity towards the Brute Creation, Inhabitants of Cambridge, com- 
plaining of the insufficiency of the present law, and praying the consideration 
of the House. 

Corporal Punishment, Flogging in the Navy and Army.——Petition of Inhabi- 
tants of Tavistock, for the abolition thereof, 

Naval Impressment. Petition of Sailors and their Friends, of the St. Ka- 
therine’s Docks, for a total abolition of Naval Impressment. 

Danish Claims. Petition of Merchants of Liverpool, complaining of the con- 
fiscation of their property in 1807, and praying for relief. 

Apothecaries Bill_—— Petitions against ;—of Medical and Surgical Practitioners 
of Sheffield ;—and, of General Practitioners of Bridlington, 

Church and State. Petitions for disuniting the Church and State ;— of Heri- 
tors and other Inhabitants of Strathmiglo ;—and, of Members of the Political 
Union of Brighton. 

Slavery.——Petition of Independents of Chichester, for the immediate abolition 
thereof, without compensation. 

Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill——Petition of Inhabitants of East Retford, 
against. 

Africa. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Dumfries, for establishing Colonies of free 
and well-educated Negroes on the coast of Africa. 

Merchant Seamen’s Sixpences.—— Petition of Shipmasters, Mates, and Seamen 
of the British Merchant Service, in the Port of London, for relief from contri- 
bution to Greenwich Hospital. 

Property Tax.——Petition of the Secretary of a Meeting of the Working C lasses 

















of Edinburgh, that the present Taxes, direct and indirect, be replaced by an 
equitable Property Tax. 
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THE EAST INDIA MONOPOLY.—AMERICAN TRADE WITH 
CHINA. 


Tue opening of the China Trade being now certain, it will be advan- 
tageous to those who may look forward to it as a source of great com- 
mercial relief to this Country, to take a retrospective glance of the 
past, in such particulars as may help to guide their operations in the 
future—with a view to which, we shall lay before them the facts, 
partly historical and partly commercial, which this paper will contain. 


Europe had not long enjoyed peace after the final overthrow of 
Buonaparte, when the British Cabinet found it necesssary to recon- 
sider our relations with the East. Those whom the arguments of 
Mr. Canning had, in 1813, failed to convince, saw, in the altered 
circumstances of the world, reasons for abandoning the system of 
absolute exclusion which, in opposition to his advice, had then been 
adopted ; and in 1820, as president of the Board of Control, he was 
directed to solicit the consent of the Directors to certain alterations in 
the law relative to the trade with China, which urgent representations 
from numerous interests throughout the country, concurred with his 
own views of commercial policy to reeommend. Deferring to the ap- 
prehensions of tumult and disorder,which the servants of the Company 
were unanimous in anticipating from the indiscriminate resort of 
British sailors to Canton, Mr. Canning did not claim for the Free 
Traders an unrestricted participation in the commercial opportunities 
of that station. He insisted chiefly on the inconvenience and impo- 
licy of excluding British vessels from the carrying trade between 
Europe and Asia, and the injury likely to result to the commercial 
prospects of this country by hebitosting the people of the Continent 
to receive the products of the East from Dutch or American pur- 
veyors. This was a branch of trade in which the East India Compan 
had never shared; and if the proposed concessions could be made 
without danger to their footing in China, and their monopoly at home, 
it seemed reasonable to expect a ready and cheerful acquiescence. 
With this view, Mr. Canning, particularly cautious not to alarm the 
— of the Directors, asked for no license to the port of Canton, 

ut confined himself to the following very modest propositions. 


1. That permission be given for a direct trade between our settle- 
ments in India and foreign Europe. 


2. That the Company should consent to the article of tea forming 
part of the return cargoes. 


3. That the Com ay should form a depdt for the purchase of tea, 
V 


either at Prince of Wales's Island, or some place in the Eastern 
Archipelago, 
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It was the object of Mr. Canning’s first proposition, to admit British 
traders to a participation of the carrying trade between the East Indies 
and Europe, which the Americans had successfully contested with the 
other maritime nations of the Continent. A power had been reserved 
by the 53 Geo. III. c. 155, s. 20, enabling Parliament to legalise this 
circuitous navigation, with a special reservation, however, of the do- 
minions of the Emperor of China, and of all traffic in the article of 
tea. This power has since been exercised by the Circuitous Trade 
Acts, measures which unfortunately are.rendered almost inoperative 
by the peremptory refusal which the Hon. Company thought fit to 
give to the second and third propositions. 


These propositions were not made in carelessness or disregard of 
the exclusive privileges of the Company. In the previous discussions 
upon the subject, the objections to general participation in the traffic 
in tea had been limited to the danger of misunderstandings at Canton, 
and the invasion of the Company's monopoly of the home market. 
The first of these objections had originated in a notion that tea could 
profitably be shipped only at the port of Canton. When, however, 
it became known that the greater part of the teas obtained at that port 
were grown in provinces many hundred miles up the country, and 
that the expense of the inland navigation was much greater than would 
be that of conveyance in Chinese vessels to the various islands of the 
Archipelago ; that, in point of fact, all those islands were already 
supplied by the junks, and that the establishment of an emporium 
would, in course of time, ensure a regular provision of the choicest 
teas, all fears of arbitrary interruption of the Company's trade were at 
once removed, and no medium was left between acquiescing in a de- 
mand so reasonable, and an ungracious and illiberal negative. This, 
however, the Honorable Company did not hesitate to give; and we 
shall now attempt, by a reference to the advantages enjoyed by the 
Americans, to demonstrate its injurious effect on the shipping and 
commercial interests of this Country. The following statement will 
best describe the nature of the commodities which constitute the re- 
turn cargoes of the Americans trading to Canton. ‘ 


Tn the year 1824, their Exports from Canton were, among other 
articles— 16,384 chests of Souchong tea. In 1829, these had increased 
to 32,609 chests. In 1824, these Exports were 22,905 chests of Hyson 
Skin: in 1829, this had increased to 44,259. In 1824, their Exports 
were 4,290 chests of young Hyson; and in 1829, these had increased 
to 22,433 :—an increase of about two-fold in the two first, and more 
than five-fold in the last description of teas enumerated. Their ex- 

rts of other articles than tea were in a still greater ratio of increase. 

n the first period they shipped 69 tare of camphor ; in the latter 
569,—an increase of nearly ten-fold. Of sugar, in the first period 
1,900 peculs: in the latter period, 41,953 peculs:—an advance of 
more than twenty-fold! And of silk, in the first period, 9,385 peculs; 
and in the latter, 291,396 peculs—an increase of more than thirty- 
fold !—during all of which time, the British ship-owner was wholly 
precluded from entering the China Seas, to participate in any portion 
of this profitable trade, thus confined to the benefit of the Americans, 
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by the rigid monopoly exercised to the detriment of all the rest of 
their fellow-subjects, by the East India Company. 


Besides the articles we have enumerated, the Americans carried on 
a profitable trade in many other articles, such as drugs and roots of 
various kinds, vermillion, white-lead, tin, tutenague, sugar-candy, 
alum, pepper, and spices of various kinds ; tortoiseshell, mother-of- 
pearl, and an endless catalogue of articles, the native products of 
China and the adjacent countries. The East India Company, how- 
ever, totally disregarded the greater number of these; and we believe 
we are not far from the truth, when we say that with the exception of 
tea, the export of China produce has always been a matter of perfect 
indifference to the Company: though some trifling reservation of 
tonnage is allowed to the commanders and officers of their ships, in 
which small quantities of nankeens, silks, and other articles of inferior 
value, are permitted to be shipped. A considerable proportion of the 
American tonnage, it will be seen, is occupied by various descriptions 
of drugs, the scent of which, without much care and cireumspection, is 
injurious to the quality of the tea; and, as that is the grand material 
of the Company’s trade, there are public orders prohibiting the lading 
of all such commodities in the vessels which bring home teas. Thus, 
aniseeds, arrack, and other spirits, arsenic, hartall and orpiment, 
assafoctida, camphor, cassia-buds, cassia-lignea, cloves, galange-root, 
mace, musk, nutmegs, oils of all descriptions, pepper, terra-japonica, 
thubarb, turmeric, &c., are all by name prohibited as articles of specu- 
lation to the officers of the tea-ships ; and the consequence is, that the 
trade in them is extremely limited. Their exports being thus al- 
most entirely confined to tea, they have no market for the disposal of 
it, except the British dominions. In 1819, according to Mr. Grant, 
the export of teas from this country to foreign Europe amounted on 
to 150,000 lbs. and we believe it has since materially decreased. 
Some increase has, however, taken place in their exports of tea to 
Canada, induced by an intimation from Government that if the 
markets of that Colony were not better and more reasonably supplied, 
they would allow the Canadians a Free Trade to China. ‘The Com- 
pany preferred the former alternative; and, on the average of the 
years 1825 and 1826, they imported into Quebec 15,033 chests. 


The American merehants make a much more extensive use of 
their favour at Canton. Their principal export is also of tea; and, 
indeed, if it were prohibited, the trade would not remunerate the ad- 
venturers. But the vessels in which they sail are of much smaller 
burthen than those of the Company ;* the expenses of their naviga- 
tion are likewise considerably less; and the articles which the Com- 
pany neglect or prohibit, are most of them of trifling bulk and 
considerable value. Though quite unfit to constitute a cargo them- 
selves, they are extremely nsetal as auxiliaries ; and the precautions 
-Mecessary to prevent injurious consequences from their contact with 


the teas, are amply repaid by the high price they fetch in the markets 


* In 182), of forty-three vessels chartered by the Com only one was of 
less burthen than eight hundred tons, the average tethe Sule “lesa tons. 
The average burthen of the Americans is two hundred tons, 
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of Europe. It appears, from a statement presented by Mr. Rickards, 
to the Lords’ Committee in 1821, that, im the year 1818, 214 Ame- 
rican vessels were at one time absent from the United States on trading 
voyages to India and China, and the following statements of the 
amount to which they dispose of the produce of that empire and of the 
neighbouring islands, will suffice to convince our readers, that, how- 
ever valueless the trade to the aw and Canton may be, 
‘without return cargoes,’ it is abundantly valuable with them. 


Exports and Imports of the Americans to and from China, taken from the 
Records of the American Consulate at Canton. 


Total Imports, 1823 and 1824...dollars, 6,460,366 


Exports, 1823 and 1824.......000+++ 5,547,697 
Imports, 1824 and 1825 ......s.000- 8,962,045 
Exports, 1824 and 1825........00++. 8,501,119 
Imports, 1825 and 1826.........+++. 7,766,301 
Exports, 1825 and 1826..,.......+. 8,752,562 


Making a Total of nearly 50 millions of dollars. 


These statements speak for themselves; they indicate and exemplify, 
in the clearest possible manner, the injurious effects of the Company's 
monopoly on the commercial and shipping interests of this a 
Be it remembered, that a large proportion of the merchandise, by the 
barter of which these return cargoes are obtained, is the produce of 
English industry, manufactured by English looms, shipped at English 
ports, and burthened with charges in most instances considerably 

reater than would attend similar adventures by British merchants. 
he infancy of this commerce has not been fostered and encouraged 
by the influence and capital of chartered Companies; it is not carried 
on by the subjects of an empire famed during centuries for their skill 
in the arts, the excellence of their machinery, the luxury of their 
habits, and the profusion of their expenditure, but by a people in all 
these circumstances our inferiors, and only superior in the valuable 
blessing of commercial freedom. From the reign of Elizabeth until 
now, English merchantmen have frequented the Indian seas: all the 
European nations who have successively, by secret intrigues or force 
of arms, contested with us this enriching traffic, Sweden, France, 
Holland, ——— have been compelled to acknowledge our su- 
premacy; but the United States, a new nation, from whose ports, 
fifty years ago, not one vessel had sailed to China, has now engrossed 
the supply of all America, and the greater part of Europe, with its 
produce. Her adventurous navigators have neutralised, by their suc- 
cessful competition, all the advantages which were supposed to com- 
pensate the loss of blood and treasure by which the humiliation of the 
flags of these rivals was effected; and without force or violence, or 
any of the clumsy expedients of national vanity, have not only de- 
rived us of our mercantile pre-eminence beyond the Cape of Good 
ope, but employed the advantages thus acquired to supersede us in 
the ports of Europe and the Western World. 


We have already said that the chief article of American expor 
from Canton was tea, absolutely prohibited to British traders, On 
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the average of the first years of their commerce, down to the year 1800, 
their annual exportations of this article did not exceed 2,735,000Ibs. 
On the average of the first three years of their renewed intercourse 
with China, after their last war with Great Britain, they exported the 
8,607,173]bs. yearly. On the average of the years 1824 and 1825, 
their exports had increased to 13,314,4491bs. The exports of the 
Americans from China, it will be seen by this, have increased in twenty 
five years, 389 per cent. Those of the East India Company, in the 
same time, have increased only twenty-three per cent.; indeed, for the 
greater part of the time, they have been stationary or retrograding. 
With a population of 22,700,000, and, after an intercourse of 150 
years’ standing, our trade is but eight per cent. greater than that of 
the Americans, with less than half our population, with not one half 
of our taste for the great staple of Chinese export, and with so com- 
paratively recent a knowledge of the Chinese trade. But the point 
which we are particularly desirous to press upon the attention of the 
merchants, and more especially the ship-owners of Great Britain, is the 
loss of the carrying trade between the East Indies, Europe, and Ame- 
rica, consequent upon the restrictions on our intercourse with China, 
and the prohibition on the traffic of its chief production—tea. The 
statements of American’ exports inserted above, were designed to 
illustrate this point; and the following extract from the evidence given 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, in 1821, by Mr. 
Blanchard, an eminent ship-owner, will elucidate the practical effect of 
impediments, which, without serving any legitimate object of the 
Company, defeat the avowed commercial policy of the King’s Minis- 
ters, and are, to the last degree, injurious to the trade and manufac- 
tures of this country :— 


‘ Would not the remittance of returns for British manufactures, sold in 
South America, be more profitable to British merchants, if made through 
India or China, than if remitted directly home ?—Certainly : the principal 
articles of export from South America consist of copper and silver; and the 
prohibitory duty which exists against the importation of foreign copper into 
this country, renders it necessary to make a large proportion of the remit- 
tances by way of India, China not being open to English merchants. 


‘ Is there a considerable demand for copper and silver also, in the Chi- 
nese market ?—I have known copper mm for Bengal, at the time that 
= ee from China were known in South America to be considerably 

igher. 

‘ Might not profitable trade be carried on between China and South 
America, by means of the funds arising from the sale of British manufac- 
tures, if the Chinese trade was thrown open to the British merchant ?— 
Certainly ; especially in the exportation of dollars to China. Besides, if 
we had permission to export goods freely from this country, it occasionally 
might be necessary to bring dollars back from China, as was done to a 
gteat extent in the years 1813 and 1814, when the price of bullion was 
very high in Europe. By the laws of China, specie not being a legal ex- 
portation from China at the period I allude to, there was no other way of 
getting it out of the country hes taking it from the American ships at the 
entrance of the river, on their arrival, who were satislied to trans-ship it to 
English vessels, receiving an order on Canton for a similar amount of dol- 
lars: had it not been for that expedient, the importation of specie from 
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China, which was then found very advantageous, could not have been car- 
ried into effect. 


‘ The question was directed more particularly to the trade between China 
and South America: might not a considerable market be found in South 
America for nankeens, teas, silks, China ware, spices, and other produce of 
China, and the other adjacent islands? —I have understood, that the 
China silks and nankeens were in great demand in South America, and 
the other articles would most likely be in request; but I do not know to 
what extent. , 


‘ Your opinion is, that a considerable trade might be carried on between 
China and South America, if no restrictions existed upon that trade ?— 
Yes. 


‘Ts any trade now carried on by the Americans between China and 
South America ?—I understand there is a considerable trade, but I have 
not full information on that subject. 


‘Do you know any particular case where a British vessel might have 
been profitably employed in trade between China, South America, and 
Europe, if the present restrictions had not existed ?—I will mention one 
case, of a ship called the Daphne, of which I was part owner. I had an 
offer of employment for her to proceed from London to Cadiz, thence to 
South America and China, and back to Cadiz. I was, on account of the ex- 
isting laws, unable to accept the offer, which was accordingly taken for an 
American ship which happened to be in this country. I will lay before the 
Committee an estimate orn of what her freight and probable expenses 
would have been. 


[The witness delivered in the following paper, which was read. ] 


‘ Estimate of a Voyage proposed to the Witness by a Spanish House for the 
employment of the ship Daphne, of 553 tons, on a voyage from London to 
Cadiz, from thence to the Western Coast of America, thence to China 
and Manilla, and back to Cadiz ; the voyage calculated to last twenty 
months :— 





553 tons, at 20s. per ton per month. . . eee VERA 
Primage, 101. percent. . 2. . 2. wie eid eee 
EXPENSES. 

Outfit, including repairs and coppering, sails, cordage, ship 
chandlery, provisions, anchors, &c., all which would 
have been spent among British mechanics and manufac- 
turers . * . . . . . . . * . . . . . 

Insurance, at 12 guineas per cent., on 10,000/., and stamps 

Wages and allowance for commander and thirty-fourmen . 2, 


£13,380 


Tonnage, duties, lights, ke. .« . 2 1 © «© © © © « 1 
One-third of foreign tonnage duties, pilotage, and po’ 
charges, (the other two-thirds to be paid by the char- 
WT oS oe 8 ne ee ee ea ee 
Fresh provisions, and ship disbursements at foreign ports . 
Brokerage, and guarantee of charter, 7} percent. . . . 





"10,350 
3,030 
430 





Expenses’ and insurance bringing the ship from Cadiz to England 





Probable gain which would have accrued to the owner of the vessel £2,600 
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‘ It appearing, by the above statement, that a profit might have been 
Bits from the expedition, of 2,600/. to the owners of the vessel, but that 
the gross freight would have amounted to about 13,500/., was not, in fact, 
the loss sustained to the British interests nearly the whole amount of that 
gross freight ?—It will appear, by the statement, that the greater part of 
the amount would have been expended among British manufacturers and 
mechanics. 


‘ Are you of opinion that many ships might be employed on such expe- 
ditions, if the trade with India and China was entirely thrown open, with- 
out the limitation as to the tonnage of the vessels?—I conceive that we 


should supersede the Americans in a great proportion of the carrying 
trade.’ 


Now, supposing the voyage of the Daphne to have been projected by 
an English instead of a Spanish house, the proposal made to a Liver- 
pool ship-owner, and the scheme abandoned on the ground of illega- 
lity ; the analysis of the loss thus occasioned to the country is interest- 
ing and instructive-—1. The ship-owner estimates his own loss at 
2,600/. 2. The builders, manufacturers, and mechanics employed 
in the outfit, repairs and m5 in the preparation of sheathing, 
sails, cordage, anchors, &e., the chandlers, biscuit-bakers, provision- 
merchants, distillers, slopsellers, &e., who would have supplied cloth- 
ing, food, spirits, and other necessaries for the crew, were all losers to 
the amount of the reasonable remuneration of their industry in their 
various trades. 3. The manufacturers of the bale-goods, cottons, &c., 
to be shipped to South America, lost the difference between the cost 
of production and the sale price of their manufactures ; the packers, 
carriers, brokers, &c., were also losers in their several departments. 
4. The ship-brokers, insurance-brokers, underwriters, master, pilot, 
mariners, &c., whom the British merchant or ship-owner would have 
employed, were all sufferers by the transaction. 5. The merchant lost 
the profit on the disposal of British goods in the markets of Chili, 
Brazil, or Peru, on the barter of South American copper, silver, bul- 
lion, and dollars, at Canton, for teas, silks, nankeens, drugs, &c., and 
on the sale of the China produce at Cadiz, Marseilles, Altona, or 
Hamburgh. Is it possible to conceive anything more disgraceful to 
British legislation than this enumeration? Can the men who insti- 
gated the ignorant deluded mariners and the workmen in the dock- 
yards to burn Mr. Huskisson in effigy, read it without pain ? 


If there be a statesman whose mind is as ‘a blank sheet of paper’ on 
questions of commercial policy, let him order the Admiralty barge, 
and invite the sovereigns of Leadenhall-street to a déjeuné below 
bridge. There the minister may see the ‘ George Canning of Lon- 
don,’ with a broom at her mast-head, along side of the ‘ Washington 
of New York,’ waiting only for the tide to leave her moorings for 
China. The contrast cannot fail to attract his notice ;. and he amon 
the guests on whom the mantle of Mr. Grant may have descended, 
will no doubt have much pleasure in dilating on the comparative pru- 
dence and foresight of the British and American character. He will 
speak of the extravagant expectations of 1812, and the ‘ commercial 
indiscretion’ of 1819, the jealousy of the Chinese, the ferocity of the 
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Malays, the reductions at Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, and the 
‘ credit and the character of the Honourable Company. The minis- 
ter may learn by further inquiry, that the George Canning is the pro- 
perty of the Blanchards, the Marryatts, or the Lyalls ; and these gen- 
tlemen will no doubt refer him to various memorials in the archives 
of the Boards of Trade and Control, for the reasons why their ship 
is dismantled and for sale, and not improbably recommend him to 
transcribe on the vacant tablets of his memory, ‘An Act for continu- 
ing the East India Monopoly, by which the American merchant and 
ship-owner is enriched, while the English merchant and seaman are 
reduced to bankruptcy and beggary.’ 


Thanks to the power of the press, and of public opinion roused 
within the last three years on this subject, this intolerable injustice is 
to be swept away: though it is both natural and commendable that 
we should exult in the triumph of Freedom over Monopoly, now 
about to be achieved. We shall therefore still continue to place before 
our readers, in successive Numbers of this Review, the most important 
of the many interesting facts which yet remain to be recorded in elu- 
cidation of this interesting and important subject. 





THE LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


Tue love of flowers seems a naturally implanted passion, without any alloy, 
or debasing object, as a motive: the cottage has its pink, its rose, its polyan- 
thus :—the villa, its geranium, its dahlia, and its clematis. We cherish 
them in youth, we admire them in declining days; but, perhaps, it is the 
early flowers of spring that always bring with them the greatest degree of 
pleasure, and our affections seem immediately to expand at the sight of 
the first opening blossom under the sunny aie | or sheltered bank, however 
humble its race may be. In the long and sombre months of winter, our 
love of Nature, like the buds of vegetation, seems closed and torpid ; but, 
like them, it unfolds and re-animates with the opening year, and we 
welcome our long-lost associates with a cordiality that no other season can 
excite, as friends in a foreign clime. The violet of autumn is greeted with 
none of the love with which we hail the violet of spring: it is unseasonable, 
perhaps; it brings with it rather a thought of me sae al than of joy; we 
view it with curiosity, not affection :—and thus the late is not like the early 
rose: it is not intrinsic beauty or splendour that so charms us. for the fair 
maids of spring cannot compete with the grander matrons of the aavenced 
year; they would be unheeded, perhaps lost, in the rosy bowers of summer 
and autumn. No; it is our first meeting with a long-lost friend, the re- 
viving glow of a natural affection, that so warms us at this season: to ma- 
curity, it gives pleasure, as a harbinger of the renewal of life, a signal of 
awakening nature, or of a higher promise: to youth, they are expanding 
being, opening years, hilarity and joy; and the child let loose from the 
house, riots in the flowery mead,andis 
‘* Monarch of all he surveys,” 

There is not a prettier emblem of spring, than an infant sporting in the 
sunny field, with its osier-basket aiden with buttercups, ation and 
daisies. With summer-flowers we seem to live, as with our neighbours, in 
—— and good-will; but spring-flowers are cherished as private friend- 
ships. 











THE RETROSPECTIVE TRAVELLER. 





EXCURSION FROM SMYRNA TO VOURLA AND 
CLAZOMENE. 


Tne captain of an English frigate, lying in the Bay of Smyrna, 
having invited me to join a party in a cruize to Vourla, in his ship, I 
accepted it with much pleasure; and, after dining together at the 
consul’s on shore, we all embarked with the captain at nine o'clock in 
the evening. Excellent arrangements were made for our accommo- 
dation, by cots slung in his cabin and in the gun-room, and after 
sitting up until a late hour with the officers on board, we retired to 
the berths thus provided for our repose. 


At three a.m., the boatswain’s whistle roused me from my sleep, and 
was followed by the hoarse summons—* All bands up anchor, 
a-hoy!” ‘The crew were soon in motion, and the grees being 
also a scene of bustle from the turning out of the officers, there was 
little prospect of any of us being able to renew our slumbers, so that 
we showed the mandate with the rest, and went on deck. The da 
had hardly yet begun to dawn, the stars shone with unclouded bril- 
liance, and the breeze was fresh off the land. The capstan was soon 
manned, the messenger brought-to, and all fair for heaving, when the 
sound of the mirth-inspiring fiddle operated like magic on the sailors’ 
heels, and made them move with lite and uniformity to its hornpipe 
measure. 


At sun-rise, the breeze died gradually away, and we were becalmed 
abreast of the castle of Smyrna, in the narrowest part of the channel. 
The imbat, or sea-breeze, sprung up, however, rather earlier than 
usual, enabling us to work under all sail; and, after a most agreeable 
excursion, we anchored in the harbour of Vourla, about three P.m., 
being completely locked in by the small islands in the Gulf of Smyrna. 
Our early rising, and consequent fatigue, induced us to postpone our 
intended visit to the shore until to-morrow. 


At five p.m., the gentlemen of the party sat down to the captain's 
table, with the addition of a lieutenant von f a midshipman as guests ; 


and to an excellent dinner and good dessert, were joined the best 
claret and champagne. 


The evening passed on agreeably in general conversation, and aftér 
a cool walk on deck, we paid a visit to the officers of the gun-room, 
and finished the day in al that mirth and hilarity which characterise 
& gun-room party on board a ship of war. 
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At day-break, the principal number of our party were joined by 
some of the officers of the frigate, and landed on the main-shore for 
the purpose of shooting partridges. After breakfast, the captain, a 
traveller of distinction, the chaplain of the factory, and myself, went 
on shore to enjoy a ramble in the shade, and while the two former 
gentlemen loitered among the trees, I very willingly joined the chap- 
lain in visiting the site of the ancient Clazomene. 


Our walk from the plase where we landed was partly along the 
beach of the sea-shore, and from thence across a ragged hill, from 
the summit of which the view was extensive and delightful. My 
companion being a zealous botanist, we stopped very frequently to 
examine remarkable plants and shrubs, and these were interruptions 
of an agreeable tendency, as peng my friend an opportunity 


of descanting on his favourite study with profit and pleasure to us 
th. 


We reached the scala, or landing-place, from whence the people 
of the country embark for Smyrna, about noon ; and as it was the 
Mohammedan Sabbath, a great number of gaily-dressed Turks were 
assembled at the coffee-houses there, of which there were three in 
number. With respect to their observance of this day, they in some 
measure resemble the Catholics, by visiting the mosques in the early 

art of the day, and devoting the remainder of it either to pleasure or 
pibeeth: whichever has the strongest claim. 


After taking coffee on the benches with them, we intended visiting 
Vourla, the Chytrium of the ancients, but abandoned that intention 
from the fear of not being able to return to the frigate before sun-set, 
and the great risk of health in sleeping on shore. 


Procuring a Turkish boat, we crossed over to the island now called 
by the Turks “The Island of the Road,” it being connected to the 
continent by an artificial peninsula built by Alexander the Great. 
The workmanship of the foundation must have been extremely solid ; 
as, being near the water's edge, it is exposed. to all the violence of 
breakers, even in moderate winds, the force of which it still withstands. 
We were desirous of landing on that part of the island connected to 
the main by this pathway, but our boatmen, who were the most un- 
skilful that could be imagined, insisted upon taking us to the port, of 
which from the boat we could not perceive the slightest appearance. 
On nearer approach, however, the vestiges of a ale of masonry, or 
pier, were very visible, resembling areaping-hook in shape, and form- 
ing a calm and smooth bason capable of containing, when closely 
moored, perhaps forty or fifty large boats or small vessels. It was 
built with its face extending seaward, to repel the wind setting into 
the Gulf of Smyrna from the Archipelago, and must have afforded 
excellent shelter. It was more, however, like a connecting peninsula 
level with the surface of the sea, and the breakers covering it had 
thrown the rubbish of its ruins inward, which had so choked up the 
port, that our boat grounded twenty or thirty yards from the shore, to 
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which we were carried on the shoulders of the Turks, who waded there 
with difficulty. 

Tracing the shore along toward the north-east extremity of the 
island, ranges of buildings were to be seen on the beach, the outer 
parts of which extended some distance into the sea, which appe 
thus to have encroached upon the land. Ofthese buildings the inner 
walls retained three or four stones in height for their whole length; the 
blocks were large and well squared, and the workmanship excellent. 
The buildings themselves, too, were extensive, as might be gathered 
from their ground plan, still visible where the water was smooth ; and, 
from their situation, were very probably the baths described by Pausa- 
nias* and Livy.+ 

Ascending the hill, fragments of buildings were to be seen at almost 
every step, and the whole ground was covered with broken ; 
some pieces of which were of fine texture, and very highly glazed on 
the inside with a black coating ; they appeared to be fragments of jars, 
vases, and vessels of religious and domestic use ; the handles, lids, and. 
bases of many of which were perfect. 


On gaining the summit of the hill, which completely commanded 
the whole island, and particularly the port below, we found a level 
space of about two hundred met in diameter, and nearly circular. 
In the centre were the foundations of large buildings, and on that side 
where the assent was easiest, traces of steps were still visible; the. 
hewn stones of many of them continuing still in range of line. About 
the outer edges of this platform were very massive unhewn stones, 
which might have formed the foundation of an outwork wall, as 
everything we saw induced us to conjecture that this eminence had 
been the Acropolis of the city, from the size of the foundations on its 
summit, and from its commanding situation. 


We descended into the middle of the island, which is the lowest 
part of it, as its two most distant and opposite extremities are elevated 
promontories. From the supposed Acropolis to the bottom of the 
valley below, the ground was cultivated for corn by the very few Turks 
that resided on the island ; there being not more than three dwellings 
on it at this moment, and those situated in different parts. Along the 
range of this valley, from the one shore to its opposite, were scat- 
tered fragments of an extensive pile of buildings, and many places 
had the appearance of having been opened in search of antiquities, 
but we could not hear of any traveller having been there for that pur- 
pose. Among these fragments were pedestal and shafts of pillars, some 
fluted and others plain, formed of a hard grey stone, not unlike gra- 
nite ; the pillars were upwards of four feet in diameter, and some of 
the broken pieces from fifteen to twenty feet in length ; there were in 
number about ten. Among the ruins we found also fragments of 
cornices and mouldings of very excellent marble, and some few pieces 
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of alabaster, not remarkable, however, for any excellency of workman 
ship, and which, of course, on that account we did not preserve. 


This city of Clazomene was founded by the Tonians, A. U. C. 98, 
or 851 years before the Christian era. Some mention is made of it 
by Cellarius, vol. ii. pages 44 and 45, where the artificial peninsula 
of Alexander is described; Pliny v. cap. 29, and Strabo xiv. may be 
referred to on it; but it is more generally remarkable as the birth- 
place of Anaxagoras, the astronomer, son of Hegesibulus, disciple of 
Anaximenes, and preceptor of Socrates and Euripides, as well as The- 
mistocles and Pericles. 


Abandoning his private concerns to the care of his friends, and 
refusing to — in the bustle of public life, he dedicated him- 
self solely to the study of science, and considered the eontem- 
plation of the stars as the natural destiny of man, He travelled 
into Egypt for improvement, and used to say that he preferred a grain 
of wisdom to heaps of gold. About the second year of the seventy- 
eighth Olympiad, a meteoric stone fell near the river Egas, in Thrace. 
This circumstance induced Anaxagoras to believe that the superior 
regions, which he called ether, were filled with fire, and that the rapid 
revolution of this «ther raised from the earth masses of stone, which 
when inflamed, formed the stars of the firmament. Anaxagoras con- 
sidered the sun as a mass of fire, or, according to Plutarch, an in- 
flamed stone, greater than Peloponnesus. He ascribed the whiteness 
of the milky way to the native hight of some of the stars. He regarded 
the comets as formed of a number of wandering stars. He was the 
first who wrote on the phases and eclipses of the moon; and antici- 
pating, in his sagacious mind, the discoveries of the telescope, he 
taught that the moon was a habitable world, and contained seas, 
mountains, and valleys, like our own globe. 


The attempts of Anaxagoras, to explain by natural causes the phe- 
nomena of the heavens, were regarded by the Athenians as attempts 
to subvert the influence of the gods ; and the philosopher, along with 
his family, was proscribed as an enemy of the established religion, 
accused of impiety, and condemned to die; but he ridiculed the sen- 
tence, and said it had long been pronounced upon him by nature. 
Pericles, his friend as well as disciple, interposed in his behalf, but 
the conversion of death to banishment was the only mitigation of 
punishment which he had influence to procure. 


He died in his seventy-second year, 428 B.c.; and being asked 
during his illness, whether his body should be carried into his own 
country, he answered “ No, as the road that led to the other side of 
the grave was as long from one place as the other.” When the people 
of Lampsacus asked him, before his death, whether he wished any 
thing to be done in commemoration of him, he replied, “ Yes; let 
the boys be allowed to play on the anniversary of my death.” This, 
it is said, was carefully observed, and the time thus dedicated to re- 
laxation was called, from that circumstance, Anaxagoreia. 


Yet the birth-place of this daring and illustrious sage, whose mind 
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could penetrate the gloom of surrounding darkness, and soar above 
the dreams of superstition, was now the habitation of a few obscure 
individuals, lost in more than primitive ignorance and darkness, 


Our boatmen, having waited for us, embarked us again on their 
shoulders, and we intended beating up to the frigate, but whether 
from fear or indolence I know not, they bore up, when we were half 
way across, for the scala, and landed us there about four o'clock. 


Near to the place of our landing, on an agreeable eminence, a 
tent was ani, around which the harem of some wealthy Turk, con- 
sisting of about twenty women, were enjoying the freshness of the 
breeze, unveiled, and with their long tresses floating in the wind. 
They were, however, too well guarded to be approached, nor, indeed, 
would such a measure have been safe, even if practicable. 


The chaplain’s horses and servant had just reached the coffee-house, 
from Smyrna, when we disembarked ; we therefore rode them up 
abreast of the frigate, and making a signal with a handkerchief, soon 
had a boat sent us, in which we reached on board in sufficient time to 
join our friends at dinner. 


The sporting party had no success to crown their fatigues, and were 
literally lasaibe up. Good wine, however, and cheerful company, 
are excellent antidotes to dissatisfaction, and they-had charms enough 
to render the evening both short and agreeable. We walked on deck 
until nine o'clock, and a visit to the officers of the gun-room closed the 
day. 
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ROYAL MAJESTY. 


The King (of the Franks) was conducted to the Parliament House with 
a pomp and ceremony, more adapted to popular moderation, than to royal 
magnificence. I doubt not but it would appear ridiculous to our flatter- 
ing courtiers, 

The king, then, was seated in a waggon drawn by oxen, which a wag- 
goner drove with his goad to the place of assembly. The nobles conducted 
the king to the golden throne. Next to him, were the princes and magis- 
trates of the kingdom. In the third place, were the representatives of the 
several towns and provinces, commonly called the deputies. 


This state, and in this place, was what was called Regia Majestas. And 
indeed in that place only, it can be said that royal majesty does truly and 
properly reside, where the great affairs of the Commonwealth are transacted, 
and not as the unskilful vulgar use to profane the word ; and whether the 
king plays, or dances, or prattles with his women, always to stile him Your 


Majesty.—Franco-Gallia, by Hotoman, 1574. Translated by Lord Moles- 
worth, 1705. 


ON PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT. 


We must beware of taxing, with wilful blindness, those whose views are 
limited only wy the lowness of their pesition ; as they rise in abilities and 
attainments, the horizon will gradually widen around them, and a larger 
and larger prospect will be spread before their eyes of the boundless extent 
of Divine wisdom and perfection — Whately. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE SEVERAL DESIGNS 
FOR A NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Norwitustanpine the very great and unexpected majority in opposition 
to the recent motion for erecting a new House of Commons, there is reason 
to suppose that the contemplated improvement is merely postponed, not 
ultimately abandoned. So many inconveniences, indeed, both positive and 
negative, attend the present building, and it is in every respect so ill 
adapted for its purpose, that alteration of some sort becomes almost inevi- 
table. When our public markets have assumed a totally different character 
to what they formerly had—are constructed with a regard to extent, to 
accommodation, to comfort, and elegance of architectural appearance, 
hitherto unprecedented among us, surely the House where one o Mae go 
lative bodies of the empire assemble, will not much longer be suffered to 
continue what it is at present,—an ugly, inconvenient room, sordidly mean 
compared with what are to be seen in many taverns, and to be approached 
only through still meaner, narrow and intricate such as would 
hardly be thought sufficiently respectable avenues for a suburban theatre ? It 
is true that all its deformities and inconveniences have been endured for such 
a length of time, that it may be thought they may very well continue to be 

ut up with. Yet the admission of argument would be extravagant— 
better adapted for China than for England—and might be brought to bear 
against improvement of any kind. 


Even those — to the erection of a new Building, are, for the most 
part, of opinion that something is necessary to be done; for besides actual 
negativists, there are two other parties, op both to the advocates for a 
new Building and to each other—the one use they consider too much 
is recommended to be done; the other because they think it not enough. 
While the former are of opinion that nothing more ought to be done than 
to enlarge the present room, and render it more commodious, the latter 
urge that the House of Commons ought to be’removed to some ges 
new site. Even supposing, however, that any material advantage woul 
be gained by a change of this nature, it is hardly feasible, because it is 
important that the House of Commons should communicate with that for 
the Peers, and also be as near as possible to Westminster-Hall.* Inde- 
"pepe , therefore, of all considerations of expense, such a scheme would 
e attended with great difficulties. If, again, any thing at all is to be 





* We dissent from this view entirely, and shall be prepared, at the proper time, 
to shew that the sittings of Lords and Commons might be held in a new Building 
in some central site of the Western Division of the Metropolis, and that their 
proximity to Westminster-Hall is not in the least degree necessary.—ED1ToR. 
VOL. 111.—NO. V. x 
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done, it will be better to erect a new House eastward of the present one, 
than to attempt to alter the latter—for in this case the improvement would 
be limited to the House itself; and, in order to carry them into effect, the 
original structure would be quite destroyed. Besides which, it may be 
fairly questioned whether, in point of actual expense, such alteration would 
not be fully equal to that of rebuilding, while numerous other advantages 
would be lost—a loss that might be regretted when too late. 


One great desideratum to be obtained by erecting a new Building, is 
that the present one might be converted into a spacious lobby for the use 
of the members; another, that it might be restored to its original form ; 
and surely St. Stephen’s Chapel is an architectural monument quite as well 
worth preserving as the Lady Chapel of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. In 
addition to these reasons in favour of such a plan, there is a third, which, 
although only of a temporary value, ought not to be entirely overlooked— 
namely, that considerable progress could be made with the new Building, 
and the present House be made use of in the meanwhile. It might, in 
fact, be used almost up to the very time of the other being completed ; for the 
windows being blocked up in the interim by the new Building, would be 
but a very slight inconvenience for so short a time, and the House would 
be lighted up as it now is at night; or a sky-light might be opened in the 
roof. After this, as soon as the new House was fit for the reception of the 
members, either a temporary staircase and entrance might be put up exter- 
nally, or perhaps a covered passage could be boarded off, through the centre 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, until the latter and the other parts of the approach 
westward should be so far advanced as to be available for their intended 
purpose. 


Some inconvenience would doubtless be experienced, but quite as little 
this way as any other; while it would enue be attended with less inci- 
dental expenses than any other; except the new House should be so placed as 
not at all tointerfere in the interim with the present one, and consequently 
so as to be deprived of the advantages to be derived from making St. 
Stephen’s Chapel communicate with it immediately, and become an im- 
portant and interesting feature in the whole plan. 


It is now time to say something of the designs submitted to the Com- 
mittee, and to touch upon their various merits. The ideas they present, 
both as to the most suitable form for the House itself, and as to the mode of 
connecting it with the rest of the mass of buildings, exhibit no little 
variety. Nearly every form at all applicable to a hall for such a pu 
has been adopted. The circle, the semicircle, the octagon, the parallelo- 
gram, the ellipse, and different combinations of their figures—some of them 
not very easy to be described in words—have, in turn, been proposed. Nor 
are the theories as to their respective advantages for both hearing and seeing 
less perplexing. The most certain point of all is, that very few would pos- 
sess any architectural beauty; or rather, be sadly deficient in that pach = 
Some of the gentlemen who furnished plans appear to have been conscious 
of this, and have therefore abstained from giving any views or sections; while 
others have confined themselves to the latter, as the more favourable mode, 
because as the effect is rather to be imagined than actually shown, the 


disadvantages of the proposed arrangement are more like y to escape 
notice. 


To say the truth, in some of the plans there are many things in their 
arrangement so utterly at variance with symmetry, that a room so shaped 
could hardly be rendered pleasing to the eye; for instance, where there are 
deeply recessed parts, which not being divided off by either pillars or arches, 
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would assume the appearance of gaps; and unless the height were pro- 
portioned to the extreme width taken through such recesses, would cause 
the apartment te look too low. Another circumstance that does not appear 
to have been so well considered as it ought, is the number of benches in 
the same direction. In the present House there are only five rows on each 
side ; but according to some of the plans, this number would be increased to 
ten or upwards, ‘el in one case to fuurteen. In a mere lecture room, this 
would be of no consequence, because there only one person speaks, and he 
is placed in front of the whole auditory ; but here a member might be 
speaking a dozen benches off, behind those on the lowest seat: neither 
would the inconvenience be much less, supposing the person addressing 
the House to be on the lower benches, as he could not be very distinctly 
heard by those behind him, although he might be so by those at the greatest 
distance from him in front. 


Mr. Savage has carried this error, as we conceive it to be, much further 
than any one else. His plan is that of an amphitheatre as regards the 
galleries—that is, it is circular, with two tiers of open arches entirely sur- 
rounding the house, and forming the upper galleries. The benches below, 
however, are not concentric with this circle—so that much of the beauty of 
such a form would be lost—but form a series of curves rising behind each 
other; and both approach so closely to the Speaker’s chair, and ascend so 
precipitously from it, that we should apprehend the effect would be as un- 

leasant as awkward, especially whevever the House was fully attended. 
Those on the lower benches would be very ill placed, by far too close to the 
wall in front of them, or would probably suffer not a little from heat. 
Neither can much be said in favour of the general proportions, for the 
height is very nearly equal to the diameter—consequently approaches too 
much toa drum shape. If thus far architectural appearance has not been 
so well studied as could be desired, in regard to the galleries, convenience 
seems to have been postponed to it; for these are better calculated for effect 
as viewed from the body of the House, than for actual accommodation, 
there being so many piers, that those on the back seats could obtain but a 
mere glimpse of the members below ; added to which, the persons in the 
stranger’s gallery would be nearly thirty-five feet above the floor of the 
House, or as high as those in the slips of the larger theatres are above the 
stage. 

As little can we commend the external elevation of this design, which 
exhibits an hexastyle Ionic portico, attached to what too much resembles 
in its style the Giltspur-street Compter, and which, moreover, is marked 
by the not very pleasing solecism of having double the number of apertures 
in the lowest story, to those in the two succeeding ones. 


Of Mr. Blore’s design we can orly speak in regard to its plan, which 
appears a more singular than pleasing one, and exceedingly defective 
withal, in respect to accommodation, some of the staircases being hardly 
three feet wide, aud otherwise much confined, and the passage round the 
House, behind the seats, barely two feet! There is, besides, no external 
corridor, and but one entrance. The form itself is an irregular octagon— 
that is, five of the sides are equal; and of the three others, the one facing 
the Speaker’s chair is recessed, and considerably wider than the rest, cut- 
ting off a portion of the two adjoining sides. 

Mr. Bardwell’s plan, which is also octangular, but a perfectly regular 
octagon, with a large pointed window in the upper part of each side, is by 
far better. In fact, it combines, to a certain degree, both Mr. Savage’s and 
Mr. Blore’s plan; for the lower portion, or the space allotted to the mem- 
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bers, is circular, with concentric benches surrounding the area or floor on 
which the table is placed. To say the truth, Mr. Bardwell has been 
happier in his ideas than many who are far more eminent in the profession ; 
for neither Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, nor Mr. Deering, nor Mr. Decimus 
Burton, has shewn much ability or taste in their designs on the present oc- 
casion. 


But the one, which in our opinion is entitled to a decided preference 
above the rest, on account of the many excellencies it combines, is that by 
Mr. Goodwin, which is worthy of the reputation he has deservedly acquired 
by numerous public structures in various parts of the kingdom. Not one 
of the other architects has carried his ideas of improvement beyond reserving 
the present house as a members’ ty to the new one. Mr. Goodwin, 
however, not only proposes dving this, but to restore St. Stephen’s Chapel 
as nearly as possible to its original character, taking in the side aisles, and 
making use of them as situations for handsome and spacious staircases, 
leading both to the galleries of the House itself and to various committee- 
rooms on the upper floor. Besides this very desirable object, his plan 
embraces a noble gallery of approach, extending from the west end of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel to the entrance, and continued in a direct line from the 
House itself. To say nothing of the obvious superiority of this portion of 
his design, as regards commodiousness and readiness of access, compared 
with the present mean and inconvenient passages, one of the finest and 
most varied architectural vistas would thus be obtained, and, internally, at 
least, the whole place would assume a character befitting its distinction. 
This gallery or hall, which would be ornamented with Ionic columns, 
would be pleasingly diversified in itself, being broken into divisions by 
flights of steps, the occasion for which is rather a fortunate circumstance 
than otherwise; nor has the architect failed to avail himself of it happily. 
At the upper end of this gallery, and immediately before entering St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, would be the outer lobby of the House of Lords; so 
that the communication between the two Houses of Parliament would be 
as immediate and direct as possible. 


According to this design, then, the House of Lords would be materially 
benefitted by the general improvements. As this approach may be con- 
sidered common to both Houses, the hypercritical objection. that might 
otherwise be made to the adoption of the Grecian style for its embellish- 
ment, falls to the ground; for although St. Stephen’s Chapel would, when 
restored, present a noble display of the beauties of pointed architecture, the 
House of Lords is in a very dissimilar style. But even were such not the 
case, we should consider the marked contrast thus produced between two 
immediate portions, quite as much a beauty as a defect ;—at least, as here 
managed, each would tend to set off its rival, at the same time that a 
striking degree of scenic effect would be produced successively. It might, 
perhaps, be very questionable taste to introduce a Gothic hall in a de- 
cidedly Grecian structure, or to mix up such very opposite styles in a 
building erected from an original design. Here the case is different, 
because St. Stephen’s is not added, but merely retained. 


As to the effect of every part of this design, no doubt can be entertained, 
it being so amply elucidated both by perspective views and sketches. In 
the House itselfi—which would be a semicircle, with its extremities length- 
ened by walls rather inclining towards that parallel to the diameter, so as 
to partake somewhat of the horse-shoe form—the architect has judiciously 
contented himself with little of positive embellishment ; but the proportions 
are good, and the whole has a certain pleasing subriety and elegance—as 
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much perhaps as can be very well given to a room which must necessarily 
be filled with benches, and where nothing is admissible which would inter- 
fere with seeing and hearing from every part. Interest of another kind is 
supplied there. Mr. Goodwin has therefore shewn much discretion 
poate his design—to say nothing of the great accommodation he has 
provided—in bestuwing elsewhere that architectural importance of which 
the House itself cannot very well be rendered susceptible.* 


Having expressed ourselves so fully, as well as decidedly, on this design 
of Mr. Goodwin, we have little room to offer any particular comments 
upon the remaining designs, even were they more promising; but as few 

them go beyond the mere plan, which in more than one instance is of 
such a nature as to present considerable difficulties, in regard to a variety 
of circumstances nut to be understood without other drawings, there are 
hardly sufficient data for satisfactory criticism ; all therefore we can now do 
is to make a few desultory remarks. While according to several of them 
there would be extensive alterations, and a great deal of building in addi- 
tion to erecting a new House, not one design suggests more than a few 
trifling improvements in regard to the pape a and, in point of 
effect, many of the new avenues would be very little better than the old 
ones. In one of them, the corridor round the house is so narrow that two 
persons could hardly pass without one squeezing himself up against the 
wall while the other went by; indeed, one might fancy that the architect 
doubted whether the members were members of Temperance Societies, and 
therefore judiciously adopted this minimum of passage, by way of ensuring 
that they should not be seen exhibiting any oscillatory motion. One places 
the Speaker’s chair immediately before a door opening from a vestibule of 
approach; and more than one seem to think heshould make his way in and 
out of the House as well as he can, and in a very undignified manner. Sir 
Jeffrey Wyattville and Mr. Blore allow no external corridor surrounding 
the House at all, so that there is but a single entrance—an inconvenience 
which we should have thought hardly any one would have overlooked. 


Mr. Goodwin’s plan, on the contrary, is as superior in point of conve- 
nience as it is in beauty and dignity—we may also add, in economy ; since 
the corridor is particularly spacious at the angles. Another recommenda- 
tion of his design is, that it provides an additional library ; and notwith- 
standing that it ensures so much greater accommodation of every kind, it 
interferes with many of the existing buildings much less than many of the 
other designs would do. Mr. Croker’s plan, for example, would convert 
the cloistered court of the Speaker’s house into a mere narrow area ; while 
other plans would extend the buildings so much in the contrary direction, 
as very much to obstruct the windows of the library. 


We are aware that detached objections may seem invidious, but as the 
defects thus adverted to are not counterbalanced by advantages of any 
kind, we are not certain that a more minute and systematic examination 
of these, and other designs, would have been more, if even equally, favour- 
able to them. 





* We concur entirely in this opinion of the superiority of Mr. Goodwin's 
design to all the others; and conceive that no impartial person, whether a pro- 
fessional architect or merely an amateur, can compare the whole of the designs 
laid before Parliament without coming to the same conclusion.—Ep1tor. 
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EXTRAVAGANT AMOUNT OF THE COMPENSATION TO BE 
GRANTED TO THE WEST INDIANS. 
Sir, Ashton-under-Lyne, June 25, 1833. 


In the Scotsman newspaper of last week, the following remarks 
were made on the West India Bill :—* It appears to us, that in raising 
the compensation to 20,000,000/., Ministers have yielded more than they 
ought to have done, to the clamours of the West Indians; and that this 
sum divided by the number of slaves, male and female, young and old, 
allows the planter 26/. per head, while he is, at the same time, to have 
their services for twelve more years:” this surely may be denominated Com- 
pensation and Emancipation with a vengeance,—this is tolerating and conti- 
nuing Slavery for a much longer period than reason, justice, or common de- 
cency and propriety ought to tolerate or allow it. How much better would it 
have been at once to demand from the planters theirsupposed estimated value 
of their entire property in the Colonies; and having ascertained their bona 
fide interest in West India property, to make them a tender for the whole, 
to be paid by instalments, in the space of four years, by quarterly pay- 
ments; this mode of adjustment (and the most fastidious will not say it is 
an unjust proposition) would diminish Slavery, nay, in toto,—exterminate it 
altogether in the above short period of time—four years; by this means a 
million a year might be saved to the nation, by withholding the monopoly 
from the present planters for the proposed period of twelve years. 


I would propose, afier having contracted for the whole as a national pro- 
perty, that the same should be sold in lots or shares to persons who may be dis- 
posed to become purchasers, with the privilege of retaining the bondsmen, 
and women in bondage, attached to the respective estates, under certain well 
defined restriction and regulations for a limited period of time, not to ex- 
ceed from four to six years at most, whereby their emancipation would be 
gradual, certain, and fairly tolerated, without having recourse to the lash, 
that barbarous mode of compelling out poor suffering fellow mortals to do 
what may be called their duty to perform; which, however, they would 
perform more willingly without coercion, than the base system of degrada- 
tion the poor Africans have for a lengthened period of time been required 
to submit to, by their being paid a proportion of the amount of their labour, 
after allowing the planters a fair remuneration for board, lodging, and 
other necessaries provided for them. The children no longer to be consi- 
dered in a state of bondage, when they arrive at years of maturity, and 
enabled to provide themselves the comforts and necessaries they may 
thenceforward require. Suitable education to be provided for all, and 
proper time allowed them for receiving instruction, by young, middle-aged, 
and the old, who may desire it. Iam ata loss to conceive how the Poli- 
tical Economists of the reformed House of Commons (as it is called, whe- 
ther in derision or otherwise, I leave to wiser heads than mine to deter- 
mine) can reconcile to themselves and their consciences the more than 
lavish expenditure of twenty millions of pounds of the nation’s money, with- 
outan equivalent. This appears quite incomprehensible to minds not imbued 
with the over-liberal spirit of those who have been admitted into St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, as the delegates of the people’s trust, and to whose controul 
the national expenditure has been entrusted. How the supporters of this 
more than lavish expenditure can reconcile to their consciences that the 
planters are entitled to so enormous a grant of money, while “ the Colonists 
have for years been petitioning Parliament to interfere for their relief, and 
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have obtained Committees to enquire into their calamitous conditions.” 
They have admitted “that West India property has been for some time a 
losing concern, and that they were but the nominal owners of their estates, 
and that the best of them received but a trifling, or inadequate profit ;” 
under these circumstances, (admitting their own declarations to be just and 
correet) the sum ng rag ought to be considered as a boon, or God-send, 
to uphold them in their iniquities for a given period of time, rather than 
as a claim for compensation for injuries sustained by them collectively, or 
individually ; whereas it might be looked upon as a national indemnification 
from further loss, and, at the same time, to be rescued from sharing the 
fate of all who are playing a losing e, or, in other words, carrying on a 
concern that is daily going from bad to worse, in the vain hope of remune- 
ration, without any solid foundation to rest their hopes upon, while their 
affairs are becoming “ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, which leaves 
not a wreck behind.” 


This loan, boon, or compensation, ought to be denominated a Barsg, to 
induce them to perform an act of humanity, which their plastic consciences 
would not permit them to do without a remuneration for their non-perpe- 
tuation of a crime committed against God and man; or, in other words, 
“ to modify a kind of culture, which, according to their own account, had 
nearly absorbed all their previous fortunes” — twenty millions of pounds ; 
or, as some have denominated our British coinage, “ sovereign remedies,” to 
be given them as a compensation, to be relieved from such a state of suf- 
fering and embarrassment: this is an inexplicable state of things. The 
compensation may indeed be deemed a source of honest pride to the coun- 
try, but Englishmen ought also to recollect that they may even buy gold 


at too dear a rate. 
HUMANITAS. 


In page 41, 2nd volume of The Parliamentary Review, the dispropor- 
tionate productiveness between the Eastern and Western possessions of 
Great Britain is so strikingly illustrated, as to force itself on the attention, 
and to compel an enquiry even from the most phlegmatic, as to the causes 
which produce it. 





POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN NOT CRIPPLED BY HER 
NATIONAL DEBT. 
Sir, Beverley, July 23, 1833. 


Admitting with you, the legality of the Polish Revolution, and 
the right of England to interfere, I wish to draw public attention to the 
other important question, suggested by these two, namely—Have we, or 
have we not, the power to interfere successfully on their behalf? This is, 
indeed, a paramount consideration, which, like Aaron’s rod, swallows up 
all the rest. It matters not that a clear and obvious duty is seconded by 
considerations of policy, gratitude, and compassion, if our arm be para- 
lyzed, and we are powerless to save. Besides, the exaggerations in cir- 
culation regarding the power of Russia, which is, after all, but the skeleton 
of a great empire, an opinion prevails at home and has gone forth abroad, 
that the resources of Britain are so much reduced by her national debt, 
that she is in the condition of the old lion in the fable, too feeble to resent 
the insults of an ass; or, in the words of the Lord Chancellor, (words, be 
it remembered, made use of to serve an electioneering purpose) “ bound in a 
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bond of eight hundred millions to keep the peace,” than which a greater de- 
lusion was never practised on simple and unreflecting minds. The entire 
fallacy is stl in the word debt; and, assuredly, if this enormous sum 
had been borrowed of a Foreign Power, we should be in the situation of 
a mortgager whose estate was mortgaged for more than it was worth, 
The truth is, the so called national debt has no existence at all,— 
it is a mere creature of the imagination, and, like other unmeanin 
phrases, is employed by crafty politicians to mystify the people, as 
words are ever in the mouths of medical empirics, to delude their pa- 
tients. It is undoubtedly true, that some thirty millions, in the shape of 
taxes, (a sum equivalent to the interest of such an enormous sum of 
money as the pretended national debt) are yearly collected; and were the 
annual amount to be paid to a Foreign Power, it would, no doubt, be a 
serious misfortune, and serve as a curb to our national fondness for war. 
But what is the fact? Why, that these thirty millions are drawn from the 
entire population, to be distributed amongst a portion of it, who in former 
years lent, or, as it is called, funded their property, on the security of a 
saleable interest; so that it is, after all, but a new transfer of property, 
and so far from being a national evil, is a certain method of converting 
what might be dormant, into fructifying capital, stimulating industry, — 
thereby on gre | the resources of the Country, and extending the basis of 
self-interest, on which mainly rests the security of Governments. That from 
the inequality of its pressure, the system of taxation operates as a partial 
evil, some being grievously oppressed, while others are scandalously gainers 
by its operations, is a fiscal question, into which we need not enter; but 
this circumstance does not at all militate against the great truth we have 
propounded—that England is not impoverished by what is called her na- 
tional debt. 

That Britain, since the peace, (1814) has been, and is now, in consider- 
able distress, cannot be denied; but her embarrassments have no con- 
nection whatever with her national debt. The real resources of the 
Country remain the same, if not materially improved; but she has been 
deprived, by the return to a metallic currency, of an enormous amount of 
unreal capital, which for twenty years performed all the functions of actual 
wealth, in the beneficial form of a circulating medium. The great interests 
of the Country being thus suddenly left to their natural resources, robbed 
of the adventitious aid of an inconvertible paper currency, not to mention 
that extinction of the agricultural monopoly enjoyed by the farmers and 
landlords during the war, are yet in a languishing condition; and but for 
the improvements created during the period of their stimulation, must have 
been annihilated. But are we on that account powerless? By no means; 
the waters are here and there dried up, but the springs remain. The im- 
provements, indeed, which owe their origin to the stimulus of the Bank- 
restriction Act, or, in other words, an inconvertible paper currency, have, in 
a far greater degree than is generally supposed, neutralized the evils of its 
sudden subtraction. 

The productiveness of agriculture and manufactures has been immea- 
surably increased by their union with science and experiment, and 
activity will again be given to the real resources of the Conaney, which 
remain untouched, by such changes in our domestic policy as the altered 
circumstances of the Country require, and which it is hoped will not be 
thwarted by factious opposition on the one hand, nor weakened by a 


cowardly spirit of conciliation on the other. Ministers should understand 
that conciliation 


“Hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward!” 
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The opening of the trade to China, hitherto a monopoly, will give a 
salutary impulse to the manufacturing interests, which will immediately be 
felt by the agricultural, with whose a ae is bound up the well-being 
of all the provincial towns; and all classes of society may receive a 
powerful and salutary, because safe, stimulus, from a free-trade in money. 
A fictitious capital will, in this manner, be set afloat, but being convertible, 
will be kept within reasonable limits, and will rest on a stable foundation,— 
the integrity and — of those who employ it; without which sterling 
qualities indeed, it could not be obtained. The depreciation in the value 
of money, or, in other words, the use in prices thus created, cannot possibly 
injure our foreign trade as long as nature supplies other nations with super- 
fluous productions which we desire, and which they are anxious to dispose 
of ; and if it should ever happen that the exchanges are so much against 
us as to create apprehension, Government will have the power of correctin 
the evil, by lowering the duties on corn. In this manner, may England 
in a short period, be restored to her former, or rather to a greater pros- 
perity, than she ever enjoyed before. Her distresses have arisen from tem- 
porary causes, and can only be temporary. A transition from war to 

, and new changes in the monetary system of a Country, are always 
followed by convulsive movements in her great interests, which, like storms 
and tempests in the natural world, or revolutions in the political, are in 
general, the harbingers of a career of a more brilliant and solid prosperity. 


T.S. 





PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF A METROPOLITAN BOARD 
OF TRADE, COMMERCE, AND FINANCE. 


Sir, West of England, July 15, 1833. 


I beg leave to thank you for your exposé of the improper 
mode of Taxation at present persisted in with such impolitic and incon- 
sistent pertinacity, as the sentiments and voting during its discussion, and 
at its close, exemplify; and for your development of the most feasible, 
economical, and impartial scheme of Taxation in its room, which has ever 
been proposed. The result must clearly prove to all engaged in manu- 
factures and commerce, that the landed interest will be upheld in its 
unjust monopoly to the great detriment of every other. It behoves those 
injured and oppressed interests to combine their councils and energies, and 
to use every means in their power to enlighten the public mind (at present 
deplorably ignorant on the important subject of the real situation of the 
Country) on the evils which must inevitably continue to result from a per- 
severance in such a purblind policy ; in order to arrest, if possible, the de- 
vastating progress of the work of spoliation it involves, and direct the whole 
force of public opinion towards the establishment of an economical, just, 
and equitable mode of Taxation, levied for the necessary expenditure of 
the empire only, instead of the extravagant, unjust, and partial one, which 
now P reser, to the great injury of almost every branch of trade. In order 
to effect this without reference to party or political feelings, I beg leave, 
through the columns of your Review, to suggest that a Central Board of 
Trade, Commerce, and Finance, be established in London, consisting of 
commercial men of every branch of business, supported by Branch or 
Auxiliary Boards in every town in the kingdom, in order to raise funds for 
the payment of disseminating the most accurate information on the subjects 
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of Tax: tion, Corn Laws, and Free Trade, and on every other topic affecting 
the mannfacturing and commercial community ; which, as they are at 
present divided and of course weak, need but union and energy to enable 
them to defend themselves against that long established and mighty mass 
of landed wealth and political influence which bears them down, and is 
about to transfer their resources to nations which are wise enough to know 
on what national wealth depends, to the manifest injury, degradation, and 
ruin of our own. Hoping that this hint, in abler hands, may lead to the 
establishment of this desirable union, 


1 remain, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 


A MANUFACTURER. 


REMARKS OF A WEST INDIAN ON THE BILL FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


Sir, London, July 22, 1833. 
It does not seem to me that those West India proprietors who 
have contended for the apprenticeship, or twelve years further duration of 


uncompensated labour, as provided for by the bill, are practically ac- 
quainted with the question. 


In the first place, setting aside for a moment, the period of apprentice- 
ship, let us consider only the duration of labour, which the Bill regulates, 
a examine this practically with reference to proprietary interests in the 
commodity of sugar, the most exclusively important of the Colonial 
staples. 

Under the existing authority of the master, he exacts from his slave, 
during crop time, ninety-six hours of labour each week ;—this is, at the least 
computation,—sixteen hours only per diem, being the state of labour in 
this calculation, whereas, more generally, it is as many as eighteen. 
Though this excessive labour, arising out of the insufficient number of the 
population for the quantity of land in cultivation, is an evil to be depre- 
cated and checked, the rapid and consecutive labour cannot be dispensed 
with. The nature of the sugar-cane is such, that when each successive 
field, in crop time, becomes fit for the mill, it must be cut and ground, the 
juice boiled within the twenty-four hours, or fermentation would ensue, 
and the deteriorated material, with more labour, would be fabricated into 


an inferior commodity, and two evils become the consequence—more out- 
lay and less profit. 


The first clause of the Bill concedes to the person holding a right to the 
negro’s services, on the condition of labour without wages, a task of ten 
hours labour per day, or sixty hours per week; but, with a deduction of 


one-fourth the time for provision culture, this is reduced to forty-five hours 
for sugar making. 


Now, if ninety-six hours be necessary to take in the crops of an estate 
heretofore—forty-five will be more than insufficient by half now. 


_ The planter to obtain the necessary addition of six or seven hours of toil, 
from his negro labourers, must pay wages. As the continued toil is dis- 
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cretionary on the part of the negro, and the Bill, by attaching the predial 
labourers to the estates for twelve years, precludes the competition ;—the 
pay for the additional labour, (supposing the negro to come into the scheme 
of mutual interest, in this part of the day’s work, with no dogged sensa- 
tions a this uncompensated toil, in the other part of it) must necessarily 
be high. 


The discretionary power of the negro, in withholding labour beyond 
the hours enforced by the Bill, by the risk to which the planter is exposed, 
is a means of rendering nugatory all the value of the apprentice clause. 


If the negro is observant enough to see the importance of not giving 
to the master, under any consideration whatever, more of his labour than 
what the Bill entitles him to exact, he will either ruin him in twelve 
months, or force him to a compromise. 


Let us see how the compromise may be effected. 


By the 9th clause of the Bill, the esa labourer may purchase 
his discharge from the service of his employer, at an appraised value, if he 
demands it, in opposition to the will of the person claiming his services. 
If the discharge is effected by mutual agreement, the value of course 
may be reduced to a mere nominal consideration. Here, then, is a provi- 
sion for a compromise. 


A calculating sugar proprietor, availing himself of this 9th clause, will 
act judiciously by extricating both himself and his dependents from the 
trammels of the apprenticeship. Between the evil of holding a body of 
discontented labourers, who, forced to work without wages one part of the 
day, will exact double wages to work the other part, there is no comparison 
with having a set of willing men, to whom wages out and out, paid for work 
done, will secure economical and diligent labour. 


To the prudent and experienced Colonist, the apprentice clause, then, is 
no practical benefit; and to the imprudent one, it is a dangerous conces- 
sion—a means of discontent to the many, and of, at best, a very delusive 
gain to the few. 


If, however, it be contended that it has a practical value ; and the Bill, 
in conceding all the advantages of this value to the planter, gives him a 
consideration for the abolition of slavery, over and above the 20 millions, 
it must be worth the amount of the food and clothing to each negro; on 
which terms, namely, food and clothing, the ten hours services each day 
are to be rendered. 


The value of this food and clothing is 45s., at the lowest, per annum, by 
the testimony of experienced planters, as given before the Committees of 
Parliament last year. Adding medical attendance, &c., let us appraise it 
at 50s. sterling, each slave, young and old. 


As the apprenticeship operates not merely on the adult negro, but on the 
infant, who is to be apprenticed in consideration of the support it receives 
from the planter, and not merely on the infant that is, but the infant that 
shall be within the ensuing twelve years, this value must be calculated on 
the entire population. 


Twelve years purchase, at 50s. per annum, is 30/. sterling: 300. on 
700,000 predial attached labourers is 21 millions. 


I am aware that the artizans endure apprenticeship for six years only, 
but as their appraisement must be higher than the predial labourer, we 
will equalize it by a calculation of 50s. all round. 
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The compensation to the planter, on the face of the Bill, is then as 
follows :— 
Compensation for prospective emancipation - - £20,000,000 
Paid twelve years in advance ; twelve years interest at 6 per 
cent. the legal interest of the West Indies, and the 
amount of that paid to the mortgagee, of whose lien 
this will be the means of disburthening the property, is 14,000,000 
Appraisement of apprenticeship for twelve years - 21,000,000 


£55,000, 000 sterling. 








The foregoing remarks place the Bill within the dilemma of being either 
a concession of no practical good, but of evil, as exciting danger by discon- 
tent,—or, if practically beneficial, conceding to the planter a most exorbitant 
price for the emancipation of the slave, nothing less than an average of 
701. 15s. sterling for each slave, young and old; when the average in the 
market, at this time, does not exceed 301. 

There is less danger in delay, than in passing this Bill. 


To the body of the older negroes it is no benefit, the limits of the average 
duration of life, are, with them, within the twelve years. 

To the mature in years it is a too distant benefit; and the peril to the 
Colonies is that those whose spirit of impatience might lead them to seek 
a shorter process than quiet acquiescence in uncompensated toil for twelve 
years, beside being very apt, will be very able to do it. 

It has all these dangers aggravated, because it is the act of the British 
Parliament, from whom the negroes hoping better things, will now feel, if 
not the disappointment of despair, the irritation of the hope delayed,— 
an evil of no less magnitude to the peace and security of the Colonies. 

Take this anecdote as an evidence.—The cutlass, called in the Colony 

the machette, is an instrument of agriculture: it is used for cutting canes, 
felling the plantain-trees, &c. It is distributed among the able-bodied la- 
bourers, male and female; the ne , therefore, are a body ready armed. 
In the late revolt in Jamaica they had no other weapon than this. In the 
first part of the insurrection, the island militia, a body of citizen-soldiers, 
and therefore identified with those whose yoke they sought to shake off, 
were the only military opposed to them: their onsets on these opponents 
were in masses, armed with the field cutlass; but when the deadly vollies 
of the fire-arms successfully repelled them, they adopted the scheme of 
making their attacks simultaneously on the flanks, as well as the front, In 
this manceuvre their numbers must have eventually been an overmatch for 
the militia. When this mode of attack was resorted to, the militia could 
never keep the field, and those retreats ensued, which gave estate after 
estate to the revolters, till one-third of the island was possessed and de- 
stroyed by them. The regulars, oras they call them in the Colonies, the King’s 
troops, took the field in the height of their success. It is evident that the same 
tactics would have heen as disgraceful to them as to the militia, their force 
being still fewer; but because they were the King’s troops, and therefore 
identified with an authority they respected as friendly to them, or as one 
whose good intentions were hitherto frustrated by the planters, they yielded. 
If, however, this Bill is to be the boon to obedience, disappointed hope, 
should they again take the field, will lead them as little to respect the 
King’s troops as the island militia, and with the cutlass and the myriads of 
men and women pouring down in frent and on the flank, they will make a 
short three months work of the twelve years of apprenticeship. 


A WEST INDIAN. 
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TAX PAID BY CONSUMERS OF COALS TO THE BISHOP 
AND CLERGY OF DURHAM. 


Sir, Durham, July 17th, 1833. 


I have noticed the remarks of your Currespondent at Sheffield, 
on the enormity practised by the Clergy of this County, in charging from 
801. to 1002. per acre per annum to collieries, for permission to lead coals 
over their lands. 


It is too true: and as this enormous and ‘unjust charge is eventuall 
paid by the consumers of coals in London, I trust the City Members will 
take the matter up, for it cannot be expected the North Country Members 
will do it, as many of them are imitators of the Clergy. Certainly it is a 
great hardship on the coal owners, who made private rail-roads on the best 
terms they could, under an impression that the Legislature would not inter- 
fere,to have now to compete with public rail-roads, whose proprietors, with 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, have purchased land at a less price 
than the former pay annually. 


Whilst compensation is deemed right in the case of the West India 
lanters, I think it cannot be considered wrong, as regards the coal owners, 
both parties being sufferers by the acts of the Legislature. The last have, 
in my opinion, the strongest claim, because they are sufferers in an honest 
calling, which cannot be said of the other party,—although they were en- 
couraged to traffic in human flesh by a wicked Government, 


I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
X. ¥. Z. 





EVILS OF THE BANK MONOPOLY—ADVANTAGES OF A 
SILVER STANDARD. 


Sir, Lincoln, 18th July, 1833. 
From the manner in which you commanded attention on the 
subject of the conversion of the National Debt into terminable annuities, I 
think you might render your talents highly beneficial to your constituents, 
by employing them upon a subject to which its advocates have failed to ex- 
cite proper attention, through their own misrepresentation. 


It is not generally known that previous to the year 1816, the use of full 
weight silver coin, in all payments, never was prohibited, It is not gene- 
rally known, that the prohibition enacted in that year raised the value of 
our currency five per cent., and altered our standard. So general is the 
ignorance upon this ae that those who benefit by it are allowed to 
p sam with dishonesty all persons who remonstrate against the alteration. 


Panics show the necessity that not only Banking establishments, but all 
persons in trade should at all times have at command the whole amount of 
their engagements, although it may not be necessary for them to have in 
their possession one twentieth part of that amount during a state of confi- 
dence. A doubt that the issuers have at command the whole amount of 
their engagements may, at any time, throw our paper currency out of cir- 
culation by means of a panic. 
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To prevent panics, the small note currency has been prohibited : and it 
is now intended that whenever gold is exported, the Bank of England 
should diminish its issues, by raising the rate of discount upon mercantile 
bills. This power of contracting the currency for its own benefit, is a 
proof of the injustice of renewing the monopoly ; but, although a difficulty of 
getting bills discounted must be injurious to your industrious constituents, 
it is advantageous to the opulent to obtain a higher rate of interest, which 
they represent as a proof of rapid advancement in prosperity, although it 
is chiefly paid by persons under difficulty and embarrassment, whose ruin 
it rapidly consummates. 


A panic may at any time compel all Banking Establishments to suspend 
their payments, since the prohibition of the use of silver has reduced the 
means at their command to one fourth, which is wholly inadequate to the 
purposes for which it may be required. As long as Banking Establish- 
ments are supposed to have at command the means of discharging their 
notes, they will be kept in circulation by their convenience; but as this 
circulation is optional on the part of the holders, the means of dis- 
charging them may at any time be put to the test. 


If silver had remained a legal tender in all payments, as a careful ex- 
amination of Acts of Parliament will show that it always was before the 
year 1816, solid Banking Establishments would have at command the 
means of discharging the whole amount of their engagements. From the 
long credit required on the exportation of manufactures, the whole amount 
of our paper currency is generally owing to us from countries who make 
their payments in silver; but no other se confines its payments to 
gold, therefore, when we want a great additional quantity, it can 
only be obtained by paying a high premium for it, which is very detri- 
mental to the exporter of British commodities, who is obliged to require it 
in payment, because he is not allowed to make use of silver. This unjust 
and unexampled prohibition has been the cause of severe losses in trade. 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
8S. S. 





SUDDEN WEALTH AND GRADUAL ACCUMULATION, 


SuppEn wealth may be compared to a tornado, which produces nothing 
but havoc and desolation; the slow earnings of industry to the silent dews 
by whose influence the face of nature is beautified, and vegetation invigo- 
rated and refreshed.—Chambers. 


COMMENDAMS, 
THERE was some sense for commendams, at first, when there was a living 
void, and never a clerk to serve it. The bishops were to keep it till the 


found a fit man; but now, ’tis a trick for the bishop to keep it for himself. 
—Selden. 


ON BEN JONSON. 


He invades authors like a monarch; what would be theft in other poets 
is only a victory to him.— Dryden. 





















































NATIONAL SINS. 


Extracts from a Manuscript Poem, entitled “ A National Prayer and Con- 
fession of Sin;” written at the close of the year 1831. The subjects of 
the Poem itself are, of course, various ; but the following are selected as 
those more directly suited for the pages of “ The Parliamentary Review.” 
The idea of the Poem originated in reflecting on the superficial nature of 
the public prayer, given forth by the archbishops ; and in contemplating 
the progress of the pestilential Cholera, which, at that period, so peculiarly 
engrossed the public mind. 


NEGRO SLAVERY. 


That other empires have been guilty, too, 

We plead in vain, tho’ lamentably true: 

How have we boasted of superior light, 
Superior laws, and of superior might, 

That aL was built on Freedom’s—Virtue’s base ; 
Indulgent Heav’n! we would it were the case! 
But whilst we boast, we hear loud groans arise ; 
Our sable brethren still invoke the skies— 

The sons of Afric, on their native soil, 

And those who, in our islands, sink with toil— 
Toil unrequited, but by blows and scorn— 

Oh! are they for a Christian Tyrant boru ? 
Press—press the question in the nation’s heart, 
And dash the schemes of Interest, and of Art. 
Too long beneath the load of guilt we lie— 

Do Tuou deliver, or we surely die. 


BRITISH DESPOTISM AND AVARICE IN THE EAST. 


Where Eastern India’s mighty realms extend, 
Is Britain own’d a Tyrant, or a Friend ? 
Deep let us mourn and own the awful guilt 
On which her Power and Empire there are built— 
Where schemes of blood and av’rice still prevail, 
And Public Honor ’s put to open sale. 

Tremble, ye Natives! at the Christian name, 

Nor dare to ask if Christians feel no shame, 

While they present the Cross and sacred page— 
Then give the land to all the battle’s rage ; 

And seize the spoil —nor cease, while hope remains, 
To add one fragment to most guilty gains. 

The “ Merchant Kings,” who rule your destinies, 
And boast the pow’r which Britain’s Crown supplies, 
No wealth can satisfy—no blood appease— 
New scenes of conquest still their avarice sees : 
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Ten thousand minions golden sustenance draw, 
By fierce exactions, and oppressive law : 

E’en British Nobles urge their earnest claim 
To plunder’d coffers, and a tainted fame. 


Their sons—their daughters—deck’d in India’s pride, 


Loud bless the system, and all truth deride. 

O God of Truth and Justice! now arise ; 

Break down the Tower of Vanity and lies. 
Behold the hideous Idol’s horrid car, 

Guarded around, with all the ¥ sone of war ; 
While sons of Britain in his Temple wait, 

And take the dues at his polluted gate. 

O God of Vengeance! must thy bolts be hurl’d, 
For mighty sins upon a guilty world? 


TYRANNICAL IMPRESS OF BRITISH SEAMEN. 


Again—why boast of Freedom, whilst we view 
Oppression fasten on thy hardy crew, 
Who ride the seas, and ev’ry danger run, 
In ev’ry clime beneath the conscious sun. 
Parted for years from dear domestic ties, 

Once more the ship to native havens flies— 
His wife and children meet the sailor’s eyes : 
The signal wav’d, with joy he hastes to land, 
But ere the shore is reach’d, a tyrant band, 
With ruthless violence, their victim seize, 

To fight—poor Slave ! for Britain’s liberties. 

O shame to Britain! stain on Britain’s Crown! 
What baser act can any kingdom own— 

What cruel outrage of all common right? 

It is—just God! offensive in thy sight. 

And yet we boast our “ Wooden walls” shall save— 
Still ride, triumphant, o’er the subject wave— 
Shall save the land from deadly foreign swords, 
Nor yield thy due—* The battle is the Lord’s.” 
Assert thy right, O God! thy breath can sweep 
The pride of navies to the engulphing deep— 
Thy pow’r, the enemy despis’d can shield, 

And make the mightier to the weaker yield— 
Assert thy right—but, Oh! these lessons spare, 
To teach us without Thee how weak we are! 

Be Txov our confidence—our bulwark trae— 
Thy will performs what mortals cannot do : 

From foes without—from deadlier foes within— 
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Tis Tuou canst save—thy watchword, Ceasz From Sin ! 


PRO PATRIA. 
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